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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—The dissolution of the Czecho- 
slovakian National Church is steadily going on from 
This is further illustrated in the case of Bishop 
Gorazd Pavlik. On his return to 

kian National Czechoslovakia from the United States, 
Church where it is said that he founded six 
parishes of the Czechoslovakian Church and arrived at an 
urderstanding with the Protestant Episcopal Church, this 
Grthodox Bishop found that during kis absence the ma- 
jority of the “ faithful ” of his own diocese had abandoned 
him for Dr. Farsky, whose atheist catechism he had con- 
demned from New York. This book, in fact, had been in- 
troduced as the official textbook for religious instruction in 
his own diocese! The noticeable want of any welcome at 
his return showed the orientation of minds clearly enough. 
Bishop Gorazd drew the consequences and tendered his 
resignation to the Diocesan Council. This, however, was 
not accepted, but a date was set when the Orthodox 
Bishop was to make clear his point of view and then the 
final decision could be reached. But before that date an ar- 
rangement seems to have been arrived at according to 
which Dr. Farsky has consented to change some points in 
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his catechism. “ Why, it is only dogma!” a newspaper 
maliciously remarked. At all events Bishop Gorazd with- 
drew his resignation. The present situation may be gaged 
by the following passage from the Orthodox paper Né§ 
Smer. In its eighth issue it writes: 

Instead of discussions of Christian doctrine one hears nothing 
but comments about uncharitableness, hatred and envy. Personal 
quarrels of individuals are discussed, but nothing dealing with 
religion. There are brethren [i.ec. priests of the sect] who have 
not the slightest faith in Transsubstantiation and nevertheless 
consecrate; who do not believe in the God-man and nevertheless 
speak about Him as Divine. Nay, there are such as believe 
in no eternal life and nevertheless console their flocks with it. 
Wo to them, when their flocks find out! 

One of the results has been that within a fortnight 
previous to March 27, 1,500 members of the Czecho- 
slovakian Church notified the municipal office of Olmouc, 
that they were leaving their Church and wished to be 
classed as belonging to “no denomination.” On passing 
from one denomination to another notice must be given 
to the political authority. This notification is then trans- 
mitted to the local ecclesiastical representative of the de- 
nomination that has been repudiated. “ Free Thought,” 
i. e. atheism, is an ally of the Czechoslovakian National 
Church and the whole movement will have its final goal 
there. 

An exterior success of the sect, gained, no doubt, by its 
political patrons, is the Government recognition of some 
forty of its parishes in March, 1923, and twenty-five 
others will be similarly recognized, but for about ten, 
including Bishop Gorazd’s residence at Olmouc, recogni- 
tion has been made dependent on restitution of the vio- 
lently seized Catholic churches. As long as the sectaries 
do not give them back, they will not be recognized. Such 
at least is the threat. Whether it will be carried out is 
another question. At present some sixty or seventy 
parishes have already been recognized, while there are in 
all 125 parish districts of which the sect boasts in its 
latest list. 


On March 14 Mgr. John Sramek, the leader of 
the Popular party and member of the Cabinet left for 
Rome. His mission was not undertaken officially, but 
with the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment. Its purpose is to negotiate with 
the Vatican in regard to an arrange- 
ment of relations between the Church and the State, and 
to learn what changes in the existing ecclesiastical regu- 
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iations the Holy See would be in a position to allow. 
It is of Catholic interest also to learn that the Rev. Francis 
Xavier Dvorak, the last president of the unhappy Yed- 
nota, whom the Holy Office was eventually forced to 
excommunicate for his want of submission, has now man- 
fully retracted his error, submitted to the deerees reprov- 
ing and dissolving that Union, and was readmitted into 
the Church. 


Egypt.—King Fuad signed the new Egyptian Consti- 
tution on April 20. For some time a struggle went on in 
the Palace circles, during which an attempt was made by 
the absolutist party to amend the Con- 
stitution so as to make the King an 
absolute autocrat. In the end the 
democratic element prevailed. The new Constitution em- 
bodies the principle that all powers emanate from the 
people and are exercised by the King through the Cabinet. 
The principle thus enuntiated makes the Constitution not 
only essentially democratic, but more modern and pro- 
gressive than any hitherto promulgated in the East. 

The difficulty which arose between the British and 
Egyptian Governments was shelved for the present at 
least, by the omission of the disputed clauses, and the 
substitution of two others stating that the Constitution 
does not affect Egypt’s rights in the Sudan, and that the 
King’s titles will be decided after Anglo-Egyptian negoti- 
ations have definitely determined the status of the Sudan. 
The first chapter of the Constitution defines Egypt as 
a soverign, free and independent State, with a monarchical 
constitutional Government. The throne is reserved for 
the members of the family of Mohammed Ali, founder 
of the present dynasty. Chapter II makes education free 
and compulsory for both sexes. Chapter III, the one 
around which the debate before adoption centered, de- 
clares that all powers emanate from the people, and that 
all legislative power is to be exercised by the King in 
conjunction with the Parliament. The same article pro- 
vides that the King is empowered to nominate and dismiss 
Ministers, to dismiss Egypt’s diplomatic representatives, 
but only on the advice of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
All Cabinet Ministers must be Egyptians. There will be 
two Houses of Parliament the Upper having one Senator 
for every 180,000 inhabitants, two-fifths nominated by 
the King and three-fifths elected by the people. In the 
Lower House, there will be one member for every 60,000 
inhabitants, elected by universal suffrage. In Chapter IV 
which deals with financial legislation, it is laid down that 
the Egyptian Parliament will not be allowed to deal with 
matters affecting the Egyptian debt, this being reserved 
to a Commission on Foreign Debt. Chapter V deals with 
the army; the following chapter definitely excludes the 
ex-Khedive and his family from any right to the throne. 
It also makes clear that the Constitution does not intend 
to affect in any way the rights of foreigners, including 
Americans, as established by the capitulations. It ordains 
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also that the King shall control Egyptian religious insti- 
tutions and functionaries, but only through Parliament. 
On this section, it is known that there was a protracted 
debate; the question was at last settled in favor of dem- 
ocratic control. The Constitution is generally well re- 
ceived. It definitely removes any danger of that absolut- 
ism, which a few generations ago, caused such misery 
in the country and hampered its progress. The Cabinet 
is now engaged in the preparation of an electoral law. 
Elections will follow, Parliament will then meet and the 
new Constitution will come into full force. 


England.—The latest reports given by the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly of the industrial and agricultural condi- 
tions in the country are of rather a gloomy nature. The 

strike of the Norfolk farm laborers 

Industrial Unrest shows no hopeful change. In some 

places there were clashes and other 
manifestations of disorder between strikers and strike 
breakers. The Farmers’ Union made vague threats of 
what they will do, if the laborers hold out, “how land will 
drop out of cultivation, and go back to ‘forest’ or common 
land, how root crops will be abandoned and cattle sold 
off.” The men replied that such a state of affairs will 
force the Government to interfere, as the country could not 
afford and would not permit the land to go derelict. At 
the same time there was some talk of extending the strike 
to Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. 

Simultaneously with the farm laborers’ strike, there was 
serious trouble in the building trade, the employers and 
workers standing poles apart in their demands. The 
leaders of the federation of trade unions representing the 
workers suggested a way out of the deadlock—which 
threatened to develop into a national stoppage—that 
the question of the validity of the employers’ action, in 
view of the terms of the existing agreement made by the 
National Wages and Conditions Council for the industry, 
should be deferred for decision to the three leading Kings 
Counsel. The employers’ notices to operate wage reduc- 
tions and for extension of hours were to be issued almost 
immediately, and after a week to go into operation. In 
the potteries, as in the building trades, there was also 
intense unrest. Here as many as 60,000 workers were 
under notice to end their contracts, through the develop- 
ment of a wage dispute. The employers, however, agreed 
to meet the representatives of the men, and strong hopes 
were entertained that the threatened deadlock would not 
materialize. In South Wales, the non-unionist problem 
was as yet unsolved. As many as 40,000 Rhondda Valley 
coal miners refused to work. In other districts of South 
Wales, the miners were returning to the pits and there 
were hopeful signs of an agreement between the men and 
the employers. At Dundee, where the strike in the Cam- 
perdown Jute Works had led to a lock-out of 30,000 
employes, it was agreed to reopen the works. If a suf- 
ficient number of workers returned to allow work to 
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proceed, it was stated that the employers would withdraw 
their orders for a lock-out. At Aberdeen the trawlermen 
went on strike against the landing of German-caught fish. 
In an attempt to unload “black list” cargoes, the dock 
porters came into collision with the police, but there were 
no serious casualties. Individually some of these labor 
troubles are not of much importance, but their conjunction 
at this time gives evidence of the general unrest in the 
laboring classes throughout the country. It forms one of 
the most serious problems with which the Government 
of Mr. Bonar Law has to deal. 


Germany.—The main subject of discussion during the 
past week was the address made in the Reichstag, April 
16, by Foreign Minister von Rosenberg. The German 

Hughes’ Plan Government, he said, had tried various 
Approved in _—ways to lift the reparations question 
Reichstag out of the quagmire where it appears 
at present to be stuck. Alluding to Secretary Hughes’ 
proposal, the German Foreign Minister showed himself to 
be entirely in sympathy with the suggestion of referring 
the problem to a body of authoritative experts. Such an in- 
ternational commission, he thought, should determine first 
what Germany has done so far on reparations, secondly 
what Germany could and should do in future, and thirdly 
in what way she could do what was expected of her. 
Germany and the Entente, he added, would be represented 
on such a commission with equal rights. If the problem 
were handled in this or in a similar way Germany was 
ready to seek the highest loan possible in the financjal 
market, and the proceeds of this loan would be available 
immediately as a cash installment to be turned over to the 
Allies or to France. 

Germany’s proposals, up to the present time, he said, 
had been either rejected or ignored. The offer of thirty 
billion gold marks, which the German Government had 
intended to make to the Paris conference of Premiers 
last January, was the utmost Germany believed it was then 
capable of bearing. Germany was still ready to make 
sacrifices and render payment to the extent of her ability. 
Despite the altered economic situation, owing to the 
Ruhr occupation, Baron vor’ Rosenberg believed that the 
proposals which Germany was then prepared to make 
could still serve as a basis or starting point for future 
discussions, but it was impossible to estimate Germany’s 
capacity to pay so long as the “war of destruction” 
against her economic life was not abandoned. The Amer- 
ican position, as expressed by the American delegates at 
the Rome conference, was entirely approved by the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister together with the suggestions made 
in his New Haven speech by Secretary Hughes. Our 
attitude, von Rosenberg intimated, was of the utmost im- 
portance owing to America’s aloofness from the Euro- 
pean situation. 

In a special cable dispatch to the New York Tribune 
an attempt is made to harmonize the reparations sug- 
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gestions given in their respective speeches by Rosenberg 
and Stresemann, in the following way: 

Germany undertakes to raise immediately twenty billion gold 
marks through an international loan, to be devoted exclusively to 
reparation payments, this to be followed later by other loans, 
to a total of ten billion. Since it is impossible to determine be- 
forehand to what extent and within what period international 
finance will participate in this loan, Germany undertakes to begin 
interest payments on this whole amount immediately. Both the 
capital raised and the interest would be placed at the Entente’s 
disposal. 

Beyond this loan, however, and in order to enable her to pay 
the interest on the loan, Germany must receive a moratorium on 
reparations payments, the terms to be such as would be determined 
by negotiation. Germany’s total reparations obligations should 
be determined by an international commission of finance experts, 
as well as by further negotiations between Germany and the 
Entente. This, however, should follow only upon Germany’s 
obtaining the twenty billion loan. 

The informant argues that under these circumstances 
an agreement should not be difficult, since the tentative 
offers that have been suggested from the various inter- 
ested quarters do not differ so very radically. Germany 
suggests thirty billion gold marks as at least a starting 
point for discussion. Great Britain suggests forty billion 
as the complete sum, and the Franco-Belgian proposal is 
quoted at fifty billion, “ from which eight billion, already 
paid by Germany is to be deducted.” The question of 
guarantees, too, the writer believes, can afford no real 
difficulty, in as far as German industry, finance and agri- 
culture would assume these guarantees on condition that 
Germany’s reparations debt be finally settled. 


Italy.—The Premier, Benito Mussolini, has so far been 
a stabilizing force in Italy. Under his regime the idle 
have been made to return to work and in general the 
people have shown a respectful bear- 
ing towards those things which Cath- 
olics reverence, the family, the school, 
and religious worship. The Premier has brought peace 
and order to many places where there was disorder, and 
reorganization to those sections where there had been 
chaos. Some time ago, it appeared that his influence 
might develop into an extreme dominating one even out- 
side of Italy. Herr Stinnes discussed with him, so, at 
least, it was all but officially stated, the question of Ger- 
man reparations due to France, M. Jasper, the Belgian 
Minister exchanged views with him on the occupation of 
the Ruhr. The Austrian Chancellor, Dr. Seipel con- 
sulted him about Italian aid now being given to the inter- 
national loan, thanks to which Austria hopes to be set 
on her feet again, and about the railways which are of 
such vital importance both to Austria and Italy. 

But there is an alarming note in some of his speeches 
and policies. His recent utterances about liberty being 
thrust to the “rubbish heap” and that Italy’s need and 
clamor at the present moment are undoubtedly for Fasc- 
ism, that is, as the Manchester Guardian Weekly says, 
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for Mussolini, caused some alarm. Besides this, Fascism 
in some localities has been guilty of violence and terror- 
ism, although it is nowhere hinted that Mussolini himself 
in any way approves of these disorders. 

The benevolent autocracy of the Premier has not met 
with the entire approval of the Partito Popolare, 
erroneously called the Catholic party. This became evident 
on April 17, when in answer to the 
Premier’s request as to whether the 
party would give him unreserved sup- 
port he received a partial rebuff at least, when the Min- 
ister of Social Welfare, Stefano Cavazzoni, and the Under 
Secretaries of State, Vassallo, Milani and Gronchi, all 
members of the Partito Popolare, offered to place their 
resignations in the hands of the Premier. Nevertheless 
Signor Cavazzoni informed him that the great majority 
of the party was willing to continue in collaboration with 
the Government. At the meeting of the Premier and the 
Ministers, Signor Mussolini reiterated the pronouncement 
made some time previously that the resolutions adopted 
by the Popular party’s congress at Turin did not consti- 
tute frank and open adhesion to the Fascist Government. 

The four Cabinet members mentioned immediately 
signified their readiness to relinquish office and placed 
their portfolios at the Premier’s disposal. Signor Mus- 
solini, however, stated that he would wait before deciding 
about the resignations until after the coming meeting of 
the Popular party. If the Turin resolutions are adhered 
to by the Popular party, he will accept the resignations ; 
if the party stands by the full Fascist program, he will 
decline to receive them. A split between Don Sturzo’s 
followers and Mussolini, seemed to be imminent. The 
issue between the Fascists and the Popular party is elec- 
toral reform. The Popularists do not command a major- 
ity of votes but have a solid backing evenly distributed 
throughout Italy. They owe their parliamentary strength 
to proportional representation and naturally do not wish to 
see it abolished. The Fascists command a majority almost 
everywhere in Italy. They are not stronger, however, 
than all the other parties put together; they therefore 
wish to abolish proportional representation and to sub- 
stitute for it a system whereby the party obtaining the 
largest number of votes would obtain three-quarters of 
the available members of the Chamber. On April 20, a 
rather dramatic turn in affairs took place. By a vote 
of 70 to 1, ten not voting, the parliamentary group of the 
Partito Popolare passed a resolution expressing its inten- 
tion of standing by the Premier’s program. 


The Premier 
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The Ruhr.—Muelheim was terrorized for three days 
by Communist mobs. Several hundred men, led by Com- 
munist leaders, barricaded the principal streets. The 

Muelheim local force of 300 police and city of- 
Communist ficials was besieged in the town hall. 
Revolt Some of the mob were said to be 
armed with rifles which they had obtained by looting muni- 





tion stores. After three days the besieged force aided from 
without, finally broke through the mob cordon and re- 
stored peace and security. The incident would not have 
assumed such proportions had it not been for the fact that 
the normally equipped police had been greatly reduced. 
The French held aloof and the citizens were obliged to 
protect themselves. About ten persons are dead and sev- 
enty wounded. One of the arrested revolutionists, Kurten, 
is said to have been the leader of the Kiel revolution in 
i918. Communistic outbreaks are reported also from 
other sections of the occupied territory. Since the local 
authorities are virtually left without any protection such 
uprisings can easily prove dangerous. At Muelheim the 
civilians have armed themselves with axes and other im- 
provised weapons to repel any further invasions by 
malcontents. 


Russia.—The expected struggle for supremacy in 
Russia seems to be developing in the sessions of the Com- 
munist party congress, now being held. Krassin, Ossinski 
and Larin take a stand in favor of a 
sort of laissez faire policy in regard to 
commercial expansion. On the other 
hand, Kameneff, Zinovieff and Radek, all Jews, insist upon 
complete commercial control by the: Soviets. The latter 
party seems to have triumphed. A resolution proposed by 
Zinovieff was adopted. This resolution calls for the dicta- 
torship of the proletariate, strict monopoly on foreign 
trade, export of grain, and the economic reconstruction 
of the country. This is taken to mean the continuation of 
Lenin’s policy of defiance of foreign countries and greater 
centralization of the smaller nations of the Russian Feder- 
ation. The religious problem remains about the same, but 
the Catholic News Service says that information has been 
received in London that the Moscow Bolsheviki look on 
the anti-religious propaganda as a failure in its present 
form. Hence the Soviets propose to make use of new 
methods of propaganda. All Christians at present have to 
lease their own churches from the Government. These 
leases in Moscow and the provincial towns are to be can- 
celled. This means that no churches will be allowed to 
open for worship. Already numerous leases for churches 
have been called in, and the churches freshly leased as 
moving picture houses, and libraries for Communist clubs. 
This new policy involves both Orthodox and Catholic 
churches. An Associated Press dispatch describes the 
religious fervor of the 15,000 Catholics in Petrograd since 
the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch. Twelve priests yet 
remain in the city, and apparently continue to exercise 
their religious functions. Though Mgr. Butchkavitch’s 
church of St. Catherine is closed, the priests continue to 
say Mass in private houses. Many of these priests are 
living in cold, barren chambers at the top of flights of 
rickety stairs, in houses adjoining the closed churches. The 
majority are without any funds with which to buy food 
or fuel. 
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The Testimony of Miracles 


Wicrrip Parsons, S.J. 


can work miracles. There is no reason why He 

may not use His. power of working miracles, and 
when He works them, He is not contradicting Himself, nor 
acting against His will or promise. This is because miracles 
and the laws of nature are both part of the one higher 
law of nature by which God rules all creation. Moreover, 
God does work miracles; the Gospels, the history of the 
Church, and modern medical science all bear witness to 
the historic fact of miracles. All this has been proved 
in a former article. But why does God work miracles? 
He might have many reasons to work them. For instance, 
His mercy might be touched by the misery of a stricken 
creature and its fervent prayer, and He would merely wish 
to relieve its suffering, by curing its disease. Or in the 
presence of a crowd of sceptics, He might wish to con- 
vince them of His presence and power, as He did when 
Elias confounded the priests of Baal by bringing fire from 
heaven (3 Kings, XVIII, 38). But the fact is that mir- 
acles have a further value than these obvious effects. 
Christ worked miracles to prove the Divine origin of His 
Revelation. Orthodox Christians assert that Christ’s 
miracles prove His Revelation to be from God. The 
proof of this assertion is the object of this article. 

To prove this assertion we must do two things. We 
must first show as a general principle, that extraordinary 
facts prove the origin of a Revelation, on these three con- 
ditions: (1) when they are genuine miracles; (2) when 
they are worked in conjunction with a Revelation; 
(3) when they are appealed to as proofs from God of 
the truth of the Revelation. After proving this general 
principle, we shall then proceed to show that these three 
conditions are fulfilled in the case of Christ’s miracles. 
If we show this, then we are justified in asserting that 
Christ’s miracles prove that His Revelation is from God. 

In general, miracles are valid proofs of truth, when 
they are worked by one who appeals to God to give them 
as proofs. Now miracles are the most striking communi- 
cation from God that we know of, a real message from 
Him. Suppose we were in a prison and a friend were 
outside, but could not communicate with us directly. We 
get word to him that if he intends to try to free us, he 
shall go to a tree we can see from our cell window, and 
show a white flag. Our friend does this and thus gives 
us a sign of his will and intention. 

We in this world are bounded in our knowledge by the 
limits of what our senses can perceive. God could talk 
to each of us directly, but it would ordinarily have little 
effect, because we would always doubt that it was He who 
was talking. We should want a further proof that it was 


(y= as Creator and preserver of all created things, 


He. Now there is just such a proof, and it is miracles. A 
miracle is an event showing at least this: God is here 
right now, He alone could do this thing, bring this man 
to life. Very well. God has a proof, a sign, appealing 
to our senses. He can use this sign to let us know, who 
live behind the barrier of sense, that He who is invisible, 
is nevertheless there and sending us a message. At a 
certain point in the world’s history, He tells us, directly 
or through another, of His will and intention in regard 
to our salvation. Has He spoken? How do we know 
He has spoken? What sensible sign is there that only 
He could give, so that we may know it was He who spoke? 
Miracles are that sign. The messenger who tells us that 
he brings us a message from God, must prove what he 
says, by a sign that only God could give. The sign is a 
miracle, an event that our senses can perceive, and yet 
that only God could produce. The messenger announces 
his message, says it is from God, and declares that we 
shall know it is from God by raising a dead body to life 
again. God is petitioned to do this miracle, precisely to 
show that this messenger is telling the truth. God can 
work the miracle or not, as He chooses. He chooses to 
work the miracle, and that is a proof that the messenger 
is truthful. The messenger says: “O God, give a sign, 
if what I say is true.” God gives the sign, and by giving 
it freely and upon appeal, asserts that this is His mes- 
senger. And if this messenger works not one only, but 
a whole series of miracles, the proof is overwhelming. 
There might possibly be doubt about one miracle. There 
can be no possible doubt, when the same thing happens 
again and again, for the element of chance is then ruled 
out completely. Thereupon we can say: “O God, if we 
are deceived, we were deceived by Thee.” As far back 
as we know, men have argued thus, because it is natural 
and reasonable to argue thus. 

Miracles, then, given by God, when petitioned for a 
particular purpose, are signs given by God for that pur- 
pose. They are God Himself speaking in a language we 
can understand. Any other sign maybe would be mis- 
understood. There is no misunderstanding a miracle. 
They are signs of what the messenger proposes they shall 
be signs of, when he asks for them. In such circum- 
stances, God could not give a sign, over and over again 
each time He is asked for it, unless the messenger’s state- 
ments are true. If his statements were not true, God 
would be deliberately leading all men into error, and that 
He cannot do. “O God, if we are deceived, we were 
deceived by Thee.” Therefore when God repeatedly 
works genuine miracles for His messenger, after being 
called upon by him to work them precisely as signs of the 
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truth of some statement He has made, then in that case 
God is directly testifying to the truth of the statement. 

Now take the case of the miracles of Christ. First of 
all they were genuine miracles. There were four general 
classes of all the miracles Christ worked. There were 
cures, liberation from demoniac possession, raising the 
dead to life, and miracles in lower creation. There were 
sudden cures of leprosy, even to this day incurable, even 
by long processes. There were seven cures of blindness, 
usually by mere touch of the fingers. There was a cure 
of a withered arm by mere command. There were cures 
of deafness-and-dumbness, of paralysis, of dropsy, of 
high fever, of an amputated ear. Some of these cures 
are impossible by ordinary means; others are possible, 
but not in the instantaneous fashion in which Jesus worked 
them. There are eight distinct cases of liberation from 
genuine demoniac possession. There were at least three 
cases of a dead person coming to life. There were many 
miracles in the lower creation: two multiplications of 
loaves and fishes on a vast scale ; the stilling of winds and 
waves in a violent tempest; walking on the surface of the 
water; two miraculous draughts of fishes from the sea; 
the sudden transmutation of water into wine. All these 
are guaranteed as facts by witnesses above suspicion. 

Now these facts are genuine miracles. The cures in 
every case were worked by means with no proportion to 
the effect produced. Blindness is not cured by applica- 
tion of mud, nor any organic disease by mere spoken com- 
mand. These cures were not worked by some strange 
power jealously concealed by Christ, for He is admitted 
by all to have been most holy, and incapable of such de- 
ception. They were not worked by some occult natural 
power unknown even to Christ, for Christ had complete 
mastery of His power, and used it when and in what 
manner He willed in a great variety of cases. Besides, 
in all His cures, there is one thing that stamps them as 
real miracles, namely the absence of the time factor. 
Every natural cure takes time.’ The very nature of the 
formation of physiological tissue demands time for it to 
be built up, for it is built up by a process of cell division, 
in which one cell is former after another. In these cures 
of Christ, as of leprosy and the withered arm, large masses 
of tissue are formed instantaneously. The objection that 
Jesus worked by suggestion cannot even be applied to the 
miracles in the lower creation, and when we come to the 
raising of the three from the dead all doubt vanishes; 
only God could do that, as indeed only God could do any 
of the other miracles. 

The miracles of Christ were genuine miracles. Are 
the other two conditions also fulfilled by which we may 
know that Christ’s miracles prove the Divine origin of 
His Revelation? The other two conditions are that they 
be worked in conjunction with a Revelation claimed to 
be from God, and in direct appeal to God that He give 
these same miracles as a proof of that claim. If we can 
show that this appeal was present when God worked the 














miracles, then we are sure that God gave them as an 
answer to that appeal. Being free to give them or not to 
give them, God could not give them except as an answer 
to that appeal, else God Himself would be leading men 
into error. 

Christ was engaged in delivering a Revelation to men 
while He was working His miracles. This is proved by 
every page of the Gospel. The most ignorant man knows, 
the most hostile dare not deny that Christ’s purpose in 
His public life was to present to men a new religion, and 
that He presented it as coming from God. “I have not 
spoken of Myself,” Jesus said, “but the Father Who sent 
Me, He gave Me commandment what I should say and 
what I should speak, and I know that His command- 
ment is Life everlasting. The things therefore that I 
speak, even as the Father said unto me, so do I speak.” 
(Jo.XII, 49-50). Moreover Jesus directly appealed to 
His miracles as proofs that God had sent Him. At the 
very beginning of His career He made this declaration 
which is valid for all His miracles: “The works them- 
selves (“works” is His term for His miracles), which I 
do, give testimony of Me that the Father hath sent Me.” 
(Jo.V,36). When He cured the paralytic, Christ said: 
“That you may know that the Son of man has power on 
earth to forgive sins, (then said He to the paralytic) 
arise, take up thy bed, and walk.” (Matt. IX, 6). And 
just before He raised Lazarus from the dead, He said: 
“Father, I give Thee thanks that Thou hast heard Me, 
and I knew that Thou hearest Me always, but because 
of the people who stand about have I said it, that they 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” Thereupon He 
cried with a loud voice: “ Lazarus, come forth!” (Jo. XI, 
41-43). Lazarus came forth alive, and many of the Jews 
believed in Jesus; “ the whole world is gone after Him,” 
said the Pharisees. Christ therefore worked His miracles 
along with the testimony of the Father, and they were 
the two Witnesses required by the Old Law: “I am one 
that give testimony of Myself, and the Father that sent 
me giveth testimony of Me.” (Jo.VIII,18) “If you will 
not believe Me,” He said again “ believe My miracles,” 
(Jo.X,38), because miracles are the voice of God. 

This truth has often been hidden from the wise and 
great and revealed to the little ones. The simple people 
of Judea, when their rulers were harassing Jesus, said: 
‘When the Messias cometh, shall He do more miracles 
than this man doth?” (Jo.VII,31). And that poor blind 
man, so simple and so wise, whom Jesus cured, said to 
the Pharisees: ‘Why, herein is a wonderful thing, that 
you know not from whence He is, and He hath opened 
my eyes. Now we know that God doth not hear sinners ; 
but if a man be a server of God, him He heareth. From 
the beginning of the world it hath not been heard, that 
any man hath opened the eyes of one born blind. Unless 
this man were from God, He could not do anything.” 
(Jo.IX,30-3.) For his common sense and his courage, this 
man was rewarded with faith in the Divinity of Christ. 
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AMERICA 


Our Immigration Problem 


EUGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent of “ America” 


to point out in its report on the proposed two per 

cent immigration measure that the reduction in 
the quota is not put forth “ for reasons in any sense dis- 
criminatory.” Those interested in the immigrants from 
the East and South of Europe charge that the action of 
the Committee in substituting the census figures of 1890 
for those of 1910 is prompted by a desire to shut out 
immigration from countries whose nationals did not begin 
to come here until about 1890. The retort to this charge 
by the Committee’s Chairman is that, in as much as those 
who have arrived but recently are the ones most likely 
to avail themselves of the exemption from the quota fig- 
ures for relatives, and so on, the greater number of im- 
migrants will continue to come, for some years at least, 
from the East and South. The Chairman has argued that, 
in this way, not discrimination, but equalization will be 
secured. In any event there can be no doubt that the law 
will result in very greatly reducing the number of immi- 
grants from non-Nordic races, so called. The Italians, for 
instance, who used to come here at the rate of 300,000 
or thereabouts, each year, will be limited under the pro- 
posed law to about 4,000 immigrants annually. The 
yearly pre-war influx of 30,000 Magyars will be reduced 
to less than a thousand. The more than 175,000 Poles 
who used to come each year before we took to restricting 
immigration will have to be content with a quota of about 
22,000 if the proposed law is enacted. The pre-war figure 
of 40,000 Czechoslovaks will stand under the proposed 
law at 2,500. The Croats and Slovenes whose annual 
average used to be about 42,000 will have a quota under 
the proposed law of 1,250. 

With the Nordics the reduction is not nearly so great. 
In 1913, we took in about 80,000 German immigrants. 
Under the proposed law the German quota will be about 
51,000. In this same year, 1913, 56,000 English, 37,000 
Irish, 22,000 Scotch and 3,000 Welsh immigrants were 
admitted, making a total of 118,000. The new percentage 
of quota figures gives the United Kingdom and Ireland 
a total of about 63,000. Before the war the Danes, Nor- 
wegians and Swedes came each year to the number of 
about 39,000. Their quota under the proposed law is 
19,200. The 20,000 figure for the French in 1913 is 
reduced to 4,300. 

In 1913, an average year before the war, the total num- 
ber of immigrants admitted was 1,198,000. Under the 
first year of our restrictive policy the gross immigration 
amounted to 309,000. Under the proposed law the total 
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immigration will hardly exceed 200,000. Of this number 
more than 150,000 will be classified among the Nordics. 
One-fourth of the proposed quota is given over to the 
non-Nordics. 

The large employers of labor in this country have dis- 
played strong opposition to the provisions of the law 
reducing the number of immigrants who may enter the 
country. It is put forth that there is now a very great 
need for immigrant labor to do rough work, to dig the 
trenches, build the sewers, railroads, and so on, work 
the native laborer or the non-immigrant will not do. The 
Committee which sponsored the two per cent measure 
denied this claim. Statistics were offered to show that 
we have at this time more than 1,500,000 unemployed. It 
was further shown that the quotas from northwestern 
Europe are not exhausted and argued that if the need for 
immigrant labor be pressing, it may be met, in so far as 
immigration can meet it, by the immigrant from this part 
of the world. The statement was made that we have in 
this country about 250,000 coal miners who are unem- 
ployed regularly, due to an overabundance of workers in 
that occupation. It was suggested, too, that if work here 
is so plentiful the large number of male immigrants who 
returned to their homes last year would not have done 
so, but would have remained here to work and earn. The 
American Federation of Labor is opposed to “any im- 
portation of labor from any country until such times as 
conditions in our country become stabilized.” 

Under a provision of the proposed law the Secretary 
of Labor may exempt from the quota “ an immigrant who 
is a skilled laborer, if labor of a like kind unemployed ~ 
cannot be found in this country.” This clause is said to 
have been included in the measure to offset the charges 
made by the large employers and certain of the agricul- 
ture groups who complain that further restriction will rob 
the farms of their help by enticing the farm laborer from 
the farm to the factories in the cities. As bearing on this 
point it may be cited that during the first year of the oper- 
ation of the present three per cent law immigrants classi- 
fied as skilled laborers were admitted to the number of 
51,588. Those listed under the heading of miscellaneous 
and including unskilled and farm laborers numbered 
116,000. At the same time, 20,000 skilled laborers re- 
turned to their homes abroad as did 126,000 unskilled 
workers. We took in 11,000 farm laborers and 33,000 
of the variety known generally as “common” laborers. 
There sailed away 114 of the former and 1,469 of the 
latter. 
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Classified according to races or people, it has been noted 
that of recent years increasingly large numbers of our 
immigrants have been Hebrews. These appear to have 
been exceeded in numbers only by the Italians and the 
Poles. Rarely are the Hebrew immigrants classified as 
“unskilled laborers.” Many of them are classified as 
skilled, especially in the needle crafts. Most of them, of 
course, are petty merchants, traders, retailers, sales- 
men, ete. 

This whole question of restriction or non-restriction of 
immigration admits of a good deal of honest difference 
of opinion. There are a good many people who believe 
that we need and ought to have a steady flow of new 
blood into our land. They argue that this country was 
not built upon any restrictive policy in immigration and 
that much of its greatness is due to the admixture here 
of the best of all nations. Against this, the advocates of 
restriction argue that we are not now getting the “ best” 
of all nations. Not a few of the restrictionists charge 
that those whom we are now getting are of poor quality 
from the standpoint of assimilation and poorer still from 
an economic standpoint. The huge number of Jews who 
are coming here are said to be thoroughly undesirable 
from any standpoint though it may be remarked, in pass- 
ing, that a similar charge was made against the Irish and 
German immigrants of half a century back. One of the 
things which works to the advantage of those who ad- 
vocate restriction is the unwillingness of great numbers 
of our foreign born actually to become a part of our na- 
tional life and fiber. It is emphasised that among those 
especially who come from the East and South of Europe, 
excepting only the Jews, there is a marked tendency to 
look upon immigration to this land as a sort of economic 
excursion to be terminated when one has accummulated 
sufficient money to return home and live in ease. It is 
advanced that a majority of our present day immigrants 
come here for a few years, live on little or nothing, work 
like slaves, save every penny and then return home. The 
available statistics show that compared with those who 
came during the same period, 86 per cent of the Finns, 
65 per cent of the Hungarians and 57 per cent of the Rus- 
sians left us during the past twenty-year period. So, too, 
did 55 per cent of the Slovaks, 52 per cent of the Greeks, 
50 per cent of the Italians, 38 per cent of the Poles, 30 
per cent of the Scandinavians, 18 per cent of the Ger- 
mans, 13 per cent of the Irish and less than 5 per cent 
of the Jews. 

As strengthening this theory of the restrictionists re- 
garding the lack of stability and the unwillingness of the 
immigrants who now come here to take on the spirit and 
nationality of our land, one needs but to reflect on the 
established policy of a number of the European govern- 
ments in their efforts to hold on to their nationals who 
venture abroad. Several of these governments through 
foreign national agencies, established and operating here, 
endeavor to keep in constant touch with their subjects 
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wherever they may be. This is done, or so the charge 
runs, for the purpose of stimulating, of keeping alive in- 
terest in the homeland, and, when opportunity offers, of 
encouraging the remittance to Europe of the now almost 
priceless American dollar. It is certainly true to say that 
the activities of several of the foreign organizations, or 
organizations under foreign influence, working in this 
country among our foreign born peoples, are not con- 
ducive to the promotion of the ideals of our American 
government and citizenship. All these bodies appear to 
be interested in promoting all manner of schemes accru- 
ing to the benefit or advantage, not of America, its Gov- 
ernment or its institutions, but rather to foreign govern- 
ments, foreign peoples and foreign places. 

The upheaval in Europe which followed as a result 
of the war and which brought to certain peoples to whom 
our Mr. Wilson was favorably disposed the “ right to 
choose their way of life and obedience,” while that same 
right was denied to others, has had its reaction in this 
land. One naturally expects to find dissension, disagree- 
ment, national hatreds and even misrepresentation in 
Europe but is it unreasonable to expect these people in 
the United States to leave the European quarrels in 
Europe and to evidence some practical, active interest in 
American affairs, even in American politics? I think not. 
And yet it is a rare thing to find these great racial groups 
in this country engaged in an endeavor to promote Amer- 
icanism among their people. They have built up and 
maintain a foreign language press, huge numbers of them 
never become citizens, they seek to maintain schools in 
which a foreign language is the medium of instruction, 
and leave no stone unturned to encourage foreign cus- 
toms, modes of living, tastes and morals. On the other 
hand, right thinking Americans gravely concerned for the 
future of their nation and seeking to arouse an American 
national spirit, get no help whatever from those who can 
and should be the leaders in such a movement. 

All this is well known to those who know anything 
whatever about the various racial groups in this country. 
This condition of affairs is made much of by the restric- 
tionists in immigration or by those who would shut out 
all immigration. Maybe they are right. It is certain that 
the great numbers of the foreign born who live here, in 
this nation, but not of it, and who fail to take on 
something of the spirit and purpose of America constitute 
a danger to the future well being of this land and are a 
force to be reckoned with. Sooner or later the issue will 
have to be met. The sooner, we say, the better for all 
concerned. For, after all, it is the concern of every citizen 
to uphold American traditions and to perpetuate American 
ideals: liberty, enlightenment, fair play and the other 
traditions and ideals so distinctive of this nation. There 
is a heritage to be preserved and to be handed down intact 
to future Americans, and no one can blame our people for 


their concern about it. 
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The Yugoslav Elections 


E. CHRISTITCH 


HE Yugoslav elections have not cleared the complica- 

tions that have hampered the new State since its in- 
ception. A kind of majority indeed has come to the fore, 
but it is insufficient to guarantee a durable Government. 
The great Radical Party of Serbia, that has led the 
destinies of that kingdom for the last thirty years, comes 
in, as usual, supreme, but it forms not more than one-third 
of the Assembly, and must at once seek support among the 
numerous groups, which, if united in strong opposition, 
could bring about its resignation tomorrow. The first 
antagonist in point of number is the Croat Raditch group, 
which, although not possessed of as many seats as it had 
expected to get, remains the b.ggest party in Croatia. 
Thus has it come about, unfortunately, that the Catholic 
cause will not be defended by the political party which 
stands for the “rights of Croatia.” In spite of their 
Bishops’ warning, the Croat electors remained quiescent 
or perverse, and the Popular Party of Croatia got a 
lamentable defeat at the polls. How different in Slovenia! 
This is indeed a perennially bright spot in the Yugoslav 
chaos. The gallant, fervent, Slovene people returned the 
Catholics in an overwhelming majority; and it is to this 
party, led by Father Koroshets, that Catholics look for 
the defence of their interests. The “ Koroshets,” or 
Slovene Popular Party, although now deprived of support 
from its parallel, the Popular Party in Croatia, is de- 
termined to make a good fight for local autonomy. The 
great question to be solved between the Serbs on the one 
hand and the Croats and Slovenes on the other is revision 
of the Centralistic Constitution. 

Centralism in the short period that it has been at work 
has certainly not centralized, but divided the elements it 
professed to unite. Too much straining often leads to 
rupture, and at the present moment the Serbs and 
Slovenes are more distinct in their political outlook than 
before the Centralist Constitution existed. Both Croatia 
and Slovenia have introduced a Federalistic program, but 
in order to reassure the “men at Belgrade,” Raditch, the 
Croat Republican leader has issued the following declara- 
tion: “‘ The framework of this State must remain intact. 
We may have differences of opinion with Serbia, but we 
shall never break away from her.” This is considered 
as an overture to the great Serb Radical Party, and 
cannot be viewed with indifference by Catholics. It 
would mean that if he were Minister in a Coalition 
Cabinet all problems, religious and others, of Croatia 
would be left by the Serbs in the hands of this 
sorry Croat, the famous “anti-clerical” who has 
promised to deliver Croatia from the “incubus of a 
Papal Church.” Notwithstanding his attitude, as a lapsed 
Catholic, to the religion he decries, Raditch hopes to fuse 
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with the Slovene Popular Party and the Mohammedan 
Autonomists, in order to present a powerful front to the 
Serb Radical majority should it refuse his advance. 

A more desirable coalition would be that between the 
Slovene Populars and some minor groups, with the Serb 
Radicals, when every consideration for the Catholic cause 
would be assured and the projected Concordat would 
swiftly become a reality. Should such a Coalition be im- 
possible to negotiate, the Catholic Church in Yugoslavia: 
would always fare better under a Government of Orthodox 
Serbs, however prejudiced, bound to safeguard their 
vaunted tolerance, and straightforward Mohammedans 
cognizant of their own limitations, than under a regime 
directed by Croat Freemasons and “ Freethinkers.”” 
This is amply proved by the action of the late Catholic, 
renegade Governor of Croatia who persecuted the Church 
in many ways, notably, by dissolving the Marian Sodalities 
and attempting to form irreligious schools on the model 
of those now in Vienna. 

The great drawback to Catholics in Yugoslavia is their 
imperfect organization in Croatia and in the Serbo-Croat 
lands of Bosnia, Siriem, and Dalmatia. Thus Free- 
masons, Atheists, and “ liberal’ Catholics who find it 
worth while to agitate in the patriotic sense, easily win at 
the polls. The majority of Croat Catholics are indiffer- 
ent or blind to the interests of their Faith, and do not 
even take the trouble to vote. Women have not yet got 
political rights in Yugoslavia. 

In a conversation with a representative of the Serb 
Radical organ Samouprava, the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. 
Pellegrinetti, expressed his hope that Catholics would 
participate largely in public life while enjoying the full 
freedom and equal opportunities to which they were en- 
titled. His Excellency remarked that he was glad to 
see that no party had openly introduced in its electoral 
program a campaign against the Catholic Church, but 
that Catholics would do well to watch the attitude of the 
different parties and act accordingly. 

Notwithstanding the turmoil of the elections, Saraievo, 
until recently a stronghold of Mohammedanism, had a 
joyful day. For the first time in history it received 
within its walls a Papal Nuncio. Mgr. Pellegrinetti was 
welcomed with all due civil and military honors, amid the 
acclamations of the entire population. After conferring 
the pallium on Archbishop Sharitch, the Nuncio was en- 
tertained at a banquet by the Governor General of Bosnia 
where the Orthodox Bishop, the Mohammedan Reis-UI- 
Ulema, and the Commander-in-Chief of all the troops in 
Bosnia, the war hero, General Smilianitch, were also 
present. 

It is due to the diplomatic talent of Mgr. Pellegrinetté 
that the territories which formerly fell under Hungarian 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction have now their distinct Sees, 
at Veliki Becherek and at Subotitsa, under the respective 
jurisdiction of the Rev. Raphael Roditch and the Rev. 
Louis Bundanovitch. The two Apostolic Administrators 
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will soon be raised to Episcopal dignity. The reason 
for delay in filling these important posts was of an in- 
ternational character, in a region where the Hungarians 
had dominated for centuries the Slav population, and 
where there is still a strong Magyar minority. The 
indigenous Catholic people of Bachka, Baranya, and Banat, 
declare that although politically free for the last four 
years, only now do they feel really free with pastors of 
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their own race. In the recent elections they have swelled 
the ranks of the Popular Party. 

At this moment various rumors are current of the 
fusion of parties; and hopes for autonomy would seem to 
fail before the Serbs’ intransigence anent the unification 
of the army. It is well understood in Europe that any 
further move of Turkey would entail the immediate 
mobilization of the Yugoslav forces. 


Prejudice and Propaganda 


CAPTAIN ELBRIDGE COLBY 


of the most widely used text books on modern 

history was known and respected, if not employed 
as a text in a very large proportion of the schools and 
colleges in the country. It was the product of two pro- 
fessors who had achieved national reputations as scholars 
and exponents of government and c:vilized thought. As 
definite items contributing much to European life and 
culture, the principles and precepts of the Catholic Church 
were given proper place in this history, notably in con- 
nection with the characteristics of medieval life and soci- 
ety. Adverting to this material, detractors assailed the 
work. They called it Catholic propaganda. They de- 
nounced the authors as Catholics. As a matter of fact, 
the authors were not Catholics. They were indeed well 
known in their own milieu as ultra-radicals, as atheists, 
as liberals of the highest degree. At one of the most 
progressive and liberal of all American universities, they 
soon found themselves condemned as too liberal. And 
their connections with that university were finally severed, 
it is believed, on that account. 

Anti-catholic prejudice had created an insidious propa- 
ganda against the Catholicism of men who had none. 
Mere catholicity of mind and fairness and a sense of pro- 
portion had impelled the historians to tell of the achieve- 
ments of the great medieval Church, as all historians 
should narrate them. Their very fairness was charged 
against them, although not so called, by persons more 
prejudiced than they. 

In the course of time all books become obsolete. His- 
tories have to be rewritten each generation, we are told. 
So it came to pass that a successor of these professorial 
gentlemen wrote a history of his own, covering a por- 
tion of the same field. He was a student of theirs. He 
was a colleague of theirs. His point of view was very 
similar to theirs, as far as the interpretation of history 
was concerned. There were two differences, however. 
He did not deal with the medieval period and so did not 
touch on any of those matters of ecclesiastical thought 
and policy which had been objected to in the work of his 
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two predecessors. The other difference was that he was 
a Catholic, though catholicity of viewpoint so far pre- 
dominated over Catholicism in his history that one not 
specifically informed would never have imagined from 
reading the work what his religion was. 

Nevertheless the prejudicial propaganda began in his 
case too. And in these two instances we see the danger 
of prejudice and cf propaganda. 

When an intelligent man thinks, he does not accept 
the first fact that comes into his head, nor does he endorse 
the unverified suggestion which comes to him from with- 
out. Much less would he ever dream of passing on and 
spreading untrustworthy judgments and interpretations. 
Hesitation is the first qualification of right thinking. A 
man must pause before acting upon an assumption. He 
must pause and investigate, look into the facts available 
at the moment and recall from his memory and past ex- 
perience. Then he must test and verify each possible 
assumption in the circumstances. If he does this, his 
conclusions will be sound, provided always he has had 
sufficiently broad and correct experiences. Of course the 
process may simply be a repetition of what other sound 
thinkers have gone through before him, and he may find 
himself in the situation of Mr. Chesterton who started 
out to formulate a religion of his own and at the end 
discovered he had worked out independently what was 
already known and accepted by multitudes of other mor- 
tals. Yet the process is correct. 

Intelligent men refrain from dashing blindly ahead. 
Un-intelligent men assume that because one historian is 
a Catholic his writing will be Catholic propaganda: and 
in this instance, as we have seen, the falsity of the as- 
sumption is demonstrated by a careful examination of the 
volume under discussion. They also assume that because 
one man explains what the Catholic Faith meant to the 
world in the Middle Ages, that man must necessarily be 
a Catholic: and in this instance he was an atheist! Such 
are but examples of improper methods of thinking, and 
of common errors. 

Propaganda is bad enough, even in a good cause, and 
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even when soundly based. The word was until recent 
times, mostly employed with reference to religious mis- 
sionary activities. Now it has an almost exclusively 
political connotation in the popular mind. Label any- 
thing propaganda and it is straightway under suspicion. 
And the reason for this is that a large portion of modern 
propaganda has been unsoundly based. It has been based 
upon prejudice, not upon facts or upon sound reasoning. 

Scholars are the original men from Missouri. They 
accept no new theories; they entertain no new doctrines ; 
they countenance no new interpretations, not even for 
a moment, unless on their full presentation these are 
proved true. Proved true, that is, with all the compre- 
hensive and formidable apparatus of scholarly work. A 
man must have the facts. He must have the footnotes. 
He must have the cross-references. If he has these, 
and if they be drawn from a sufficiently wide range of 
material to be certainly characteristic and certainly repre- 
sentative, then what he says will be listened to with re- 
spect. Otherwise not. He will hear his pet ideas con- 
demned as “ half-baked.” 

Another instance of unfounded gossip and unreliable 
statements masquerading as facts and leading to false 
conclusions is a case in point, though on the other side 
of the fence. One of the largest and best and most re- 
spectable soap manufacturing concerns in the United 
States is owned by prominent Baptists. Word got around 
that they were opposed to Catholicism. Financial support 
given by them to Baptist churches and Baptist missions 
seemed to substantiate the opinion, particularly in as much 
as some of their subsidies went to religious houses estab- 
lished close to Catholic churches and in Catholic neigh- 
borhoods. It was frequently said that they even went 
so far as to decline to employ Catholics in the office de- 
partments of their huge establishment. In the factory, 
yes; but not in the offices! This idea was passed from 
person to person by word of mouth. It was even re- 
peated by employes of the firm. Yet it is not true, and 
was not true. And my denial of this prejudicial rumor 
rests, not only upon statements made to me by high 
officials in the company, but upon concrete instances 
known to me of Catholics being given positions when it 
was known that they were Catholics. The untrue story 
so generally propagated probably originated in prejudice, 
for it had no real foundation in fact. Its circulation is 
a reflection of the partiality and credulity of those who 
passed it on. Its very existence shows that all the im- 
proper thinking is not confined to anti-Catholic arguments. 
And I cite this matter here lest in condemning shallow 
methods of thought, or rather lack of thought, I make 
the Catholic position extreme, lest I give it the obnoxious 
“ holier-than-thou ” appearance and aspect. In company 
with our Protestant detractors, we also err from time 
to time. And when we err, we should never be unwilling 
to admit, as our Faith requires, mea culpa! 

It is unfortunate that all the world cannot think prop- 
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erly. It is unfortunate that, as the war-time statistics 
showed, twenty-four and nine-tenths per cent of the Amer- 
ican citizens are probably illiterate in our tongue. It is 
unfortunate that only two per cent have the mental equip- 
ment to enable them to attend colleges. It is unfortunate, 
to be sure; but we seem to be able to do little as yet to 
remedy the unfortunate aspects of the situation where 
they should be remedied, at the source, and in their causes. 
We must limit ourselves for the present to pointing out 
the errors after they are made. We can usually do that 
quite simply, as in these cases. The professors of his- 
tory who wrote of Catholic ideas and currents of thought 
in the Middle Ages were not Catholics; they were actual- 
ly iconoclasts! The professor of history who is a Cath- 
olic has not written a Catholic book: examination of it 
will show that it is sound history. It has, in fact, been 
highly praised by the most eminent teachers of history of 
America and has been adopted as a text and as a work 
of reference in the most progressive, liberal-minded, and 
un-Catholic universities in this country. Further, the 
generalization about the soap manufacturers is denied 
by the facts. 

And this, it appears, is the method of combating such 
prejudiced propaganda. Do not argue with a man who 
thinks incorrectly: he cannot even follow your line of 
reasoning. Simply take his fallacious conclusions and 
with the utmost courtesy, such as would be approved by 
all the authoritative authors on modern etiquette, smile, 
bow deeply, and say in your most agreeable tone: “Very 
interesting conclusions, sir. The only thing wrong with 
them is that they are not true. The facts deny them! ”’ 


Reunion Possibilities 
FLoyp KEELER 


EFORE 1914 it might almost have been said that 

the Eastern Orthodox Churches stood where they 

had stood for a thousand years. Since that time world 
events centering in such large measure about Russia, 
Greece, the Balkans and Asia Minor have compelled them 
to come out of this age-old lethargy and seclusion, and 
they have done so with a rather startling amount of speed. 
The fall of the civil Governments with which the for- 
tunes of these Churches have been so usually identified has 
made a very great difference in most of them. The failure 
of the “Christian” powers to protect those Christians 
whose misfortune it has been to live under Turkish mis- 
rule has scattered the remnants of the Christian races 
there, and increased immigration to America has brought 
the Orthodox peoples and their religion into familiar 
touch with ourselves. Where twenty years ago there were 
but few Orthodox Churches in this country, today they 
are to be found on every hand, and Christians of almost 
every variant Eastern rite are domiciled among us. These 
people have begun to realize that in the religious as well 
as in the natural sphere, “it is not good for man to be 
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alone” and they have sought tc emerge from the isolation 
which their ancestors had sedulously fostered, and which 
their old-world enemies had encouraged for their own 
ends. 

The question was, in what direction they should go. 
At first Protestantism would have none of them, nor did 
their experience with Eastern sectaries make them anxious 
to ally themselves with it. Rome they knew but only as 
an hereditary bugbear. In Anglicanism, however, they 
found congenial elements and in many respects they found 
it ready and waiting to welcome their advances. Every- 
one who knows the Church of England and her daughter 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
can realize how this would be so. These bodies have 
always made their appeal to “antiquity” even though 
just what it might be in any specific instance was hard to 
define, and that the Orthodox have a certain amount of 
antiquity to their credit none can deny. Anglicanism 
as a whole leans towards an historical view of Chris- 
tianity, and lays stress upon Apostolic Orders. It is al- 
ways glad, too, to have some sort of confirmation of its 
own Orders from those whose orders are unquestioned. 
Not being able to get much satisfaction from Rome in 
that respect overtures from Old Catholics or Orthodox 
are the more welcomed. In the day of the latter’s dis- 
tress, Anglicans offered sympathy and material help and 
they were gratefully accepted. As was but natural this 
paved the way for closer relations though for a long time 
nothing more than a mere interchange of courtesies was 
carried on. Sometimes these courtesies have appeared 
to have considerable significance, on other occasions they 
have not seemed to mean much. Such events as the con- 
ferring of priestly decorations upon Protestant Episco- 
pal prelates, and the reception of their clergy behind 
the iconostasis at the time of the Liturgy do not commit 
the Orthodox to anything in particular. In at least one 
well-known instance, the bishop officiating at the function 
in question practically stated that his action could not be 
interpreted as bearing any real meaning. On the other 
hand, the position of Episcopal clergy as teachers in the 
Russian Orthodox Seminary in this country, while it 
commits no one in the matter of validity of Orders, opens 
the way to an “ understanding ” and gives opportunity for 
the infiltration of Anglican theological standards among 
the younger generation of American-Russian priests. 
What that may mean one familiar with Anglican history 
can readily understand, for there is nothing more insidious 
than the so-called Catholicism of a certain portion of 
Anglicanism, in leading one away from a grasp of the 
whole Catholic truth. 

The recent statement of the Holy Synod of Con- 
stantinople on Anglican ordinations is an event which 
bears in it far-reaching implications. That it is so con- 
sidered is seen from the fact that it was made the sub- 
ject of an address by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the Lower House of Convocation recently. While he 
did warn his hearers that its importance must not be 
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over-rated, yet it should not be minimized. The con- 
clusion of the pronouncement here given shows how far 
it is from being a mere incident. They say that: 


The ordination of the Anglican Episcopal confession of 
bishops, priests, and deacons, possesses the same validity as those 
of the Roman, Old Catholic, and Armenian Churches, inasmuch 
as all essentials are found in them which are held indispensable 
from the Orthodox point of view for the recognition of the 
charisma of the priesthood derived from the Apostolic succession. 

In view of the widespread interchange of ministrations 
already going on, it should, indeed, be given careful 
consideration. Almost every issue of Protestant Episco- 
pal periodicals contains some such account. One week 
was given an instance where the Greeks of a small town 
in western Pennsylvania asked to be received into the 
Protestant Episcopal congregation and were so received 
with the bishop’s blessing. Another account relates an 
exchange of courtesies between the Russian archpriest and 
the rector of the “ American Church” in Florence, Italy ; 
still another tells of the reception of Holy Communion by 
clergy of each Church at the hands of the other, and so 
it goes. Reunion is not, therefore, a far cry, and with 
the possible, one might almost say, probable breaking 
down of the old orthodoxy of “ Orthodoxy,” it will be 
the easier, for no objections will be interposed from the 
Anglican side. 

Meanwhile both Orthodoxy and Anglicanism, or at 
least sections of them, have cast their eyes Romeward 
and are seeking to discern there something which may 
encourage them in their projects for the full reunion of 
the Christian forces of the world. I have many times 
pointed out the futility of most of the plans offered and 
the impossibility of there being such an issue of them as 
their inventors anticipate. When Orthodoxy looks to 
Rome, however, it has no illusions. It knows Rome’s 
claims and the only thing that remains to be swept away 
is the political element, for they already know that Rome’s 
claims are not incompatible with their beliefs and with 
their interpretation of historic Christianity. 


A few weeks ago it was reported that the Russian 
metropolitan Tikhon was opening negotiations looking 
towards the resumption of relations with Rome. The 
Living Church scouted the idea and said: 

We have tried to verify the report, and it appears to be ground- 
less. Moreover with the patriarchate’s turning to the Anglican 
Communion for closer relations and alliance, it seems scarcely 
likely that Russian ecclesiastics would adopt a policy so clearly 
at variance with that of the other Eastern Churches. 

Tikhon’s knowledge of American Episcopalianism is 
alleged as a reason. But it may be remembered that this 
same Tikhon in spite of that knowledge, or maybe be- 
cause of it, reordained an Episcopal clergyman who had 
come to him, and that over the protest of the Presiding 
Bishop and others. And it may also be noted that such 
action as is reported of him with reference to Rome could 
hardly be deemed “at variance with that of the other 
Eastern Churches ” when Constantinople stands thus far 
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alone in its pronouncement concerning Anglican orders. 
Hence the conclusion that “it does not seem likely that 
Tikhon would prefer a Roman to an Anglican alliance” 
does not follow logically. Whether he would so prefer 
or not, neither they nor I know, and I give this report 
merely on hearsay, just as the Living Church did. What 
I do know is that there are tens of thousands of Orthodox 
ready to return to Rome, if we do our share towards mak- 
ing it possible. 

The Pope’s efforts for stricken Russia are too well 
known to need further comment, and America’s response 
to his appeal has been very generous. The Ruthenian 
Archbishop Szeptycki of Lemberg, Galicia, has also 
stirred up much interest and sympathy in this country for 
his field. As administrator of the Metropolitan See of 
Kiev he has charge of Catholic work in the Ukraine in 
addition to his large Galician diocese, and in the former 
the chances for a complete return of the Orthodox to 
Catholic Unity are very bright, if sufficient help be given 
him. 

Anglicanism’s hopes in the direction of Rome are 
voiced by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the speech 
above referred to, wherein he is quoted as saying: 

Even in regard to the great Church of the West, with its 
center in the Vatican, obdurate and unyielding as the present 
problem looks, I am not prepared to say that there are no signs 
of such movement as may come to produce new and perhaps 
unexpected tentacles of approach. If such there be, I can at 
least promise you that I shall not willingly be either blind or 
insensitive to their slightest throb. 

What he expects is hard to say, but the fact that Arch- 
bishop Davidson, who is by no means an extreme Church- 
man, and who is in his official position the best spokes- 
man for all Anglicanism, is anxious for closer relations 
with the Holy See, is most certainly favorable to the cause 
of reunion. 

It is not enough for Catholics to rest on the fact that 
Rome cannot yield in the particular ways that Anglicans 
often seem to postulate as a condition for reunion. It 
is for us to do all we can to set forth in ‘the fullest meas- 
ure the true Catholicity of the Church before the whole 
world. Closer relations with Orthodoxy will help us to 
see something of the separatist point of view. The same 
relations will help Anglicans to see the attitude of a 
Church which has not compromised truth for expediency, 
and so will lead them to appreciate why Rome must adopt 
what is an unflinching attitude, even though it does appear 
to them at first sight as “ obdurate and unyielding.” 

How anything resembling a corporate return of Angli- 
canism can be brought about no one can venture to pre- 
dict, but could there be a reunion of that portion of 
Anglicanism which still believes, and of the whole, or 
practically the whole of Orthodoxy with the Apostolic 
See, it seems as though the cause of religion would be 
greatly advanced. We should thankfully encourage any 
signs leading in that direction and should ever be diligent 
in our prayer “that they may all be one.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for Opinions expressed in 
this department. 


Catholic Mothers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to the two letters in your issue of March 24, entitled 
“A Catholic Mother Speaks” and “ Woman’s High Calling in 
the Home,” permit me to express my deep appreciation. These 
letters are very interesting, indeed, and show the intelligent under- 
standing and love with which some of our better educated Catholic 
women fulfil and are willing to fulfil the duties required of them. 
I should think they would be very encouraging and heartening to 
other mothers, and that they would have a wide influence if some 
of our local Catholic papers would recopy them. 


Brooklyn. M. E. McC. 


Medieval and Modern Philosophy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My strong advocacy of scholastic philosophy as “the philosophy 
of common sense” meets with opposition from non-Catholic cor- 
respondents in a variety of ways, but their counter theories are so 
diametrically opposed to each other that classification of them is 
impossible. When argument fails the old story of a scholastic 
discussion as to “how many angels could stand on the point of a 
needle” is triumphantly quoted by them as a last word. As a re- 
joinder I have finally hit upon the case of a recent writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly who questions whether “ one and one make two.” 
| bear in mind, also, other modern writers who are trying to prove 
that existence and non-existence, good and evil, right and wrong, 
etc., are identical. On the whole, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is profitable to defend philosophical truth even against the 
most skeptical writers. 


New York. Henry H. Wyman, C.S.P. 


Fewness of Our Converts 


To the Editor of AMERCA: 

About this time last year I called the attention of your readers 
to the alarming fewness of our converts, showing that our aver- 
age was less than two converts per priest per year in the United 
States. 

The statistics for last year, just published in the “ Catholic 
Directory,” have in them little balm to console us, and official 
chancery figures therein quoted give us another opportunity to 
call attention to the very disquieting slackening in our work of 
convert-making. A glance at the reports of the fourteen arch- 
dioceses shows that Chicago, New York, Oregon City and St. 
Louis make no report at all of their converts, while the ten 
archdioceses whose figures are published indicate that with their 
no small army of 4,644 priests they had only 7,639 converts during 
the past year. With 22,500 odd priests in the United States, this 
means we had only about 35,000 converts last year, as the average 
is only one and six-tenths per priest. 

Pittsburgh. a Ba Ge 
An Aspersion on the Mass 
To the Editor of America: 

It seems to me that an aspersion on the Church’s most sacred 
rite, such as that contained in Travel for February, should not 
pass unnoticed. In the article “ Following the Black Trail in 
Tropical Africa,” Cyril Claridge pictures a white priest first mak- 
ing the Faithful around him hopelessly drunk, and then “ reducing 
himself to the same condition.” The writer comments: “If the 
hope of the world is in nothing higher than such a senseless clap- 
trap, heathenism will never cling to it.” The implication evidently 
is that such is the Mass celebrated by our missionaries in pagan 
countries, 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. E. M. 
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The Sacred Law of Prohibition 


HEN at a Cooper Union meeting, Professor F. H. 

Giddings of Columbia stated that “ the only sacred 
law in America today was the Volstead act,” he only 
gave utterance to what the more devoted members of 
the Anti-Saloon League consider a platitude. However, 
they will not be equally pleased with some other remarks 
offered on the same occasion. “ Prohibition has become 
a thing of such tremendous importance,” continued Pro- 
fessor Giddings, “that many think it perfectly proper to 
smash up our whole system of government in order to 
curb the demon rum.” 

It is ever the fault of the extreme propagandist to revel 
in untenable extremes. Years ago, the fanatics in New 
England transformed a perfectly legitimate protest against 
an undeniable social evil into a denunciation of the very 
foundation on which the American Government rests. To 
adapt Professor Giddings’ phrase, they thought it “ per- 
fectly proper to smash up our whole system of govern- 
ment in order to curb the demon of slavery.” The Con- 
stitution they referred to as a league with death and a 
compact with hell, and they dramatically burned it at 
the stake. To them the abolition of slavery, as to others 
today the abolition of the liquor traffic, was not only 
important, but it was the only issue that was important. 
It justified civic hatred, the murder of unoffending white 
men and women, and the disruption of the Union itself. 
Genuine reformers who thought that the same end could 
be attained by legal methods, and who sought to effect 
it by ballots instead of by John Brown bullets, were de- 
nounced as lovers of iniquity. The wise and patient 
Lincoln who knew and said, that the North was as much 
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to blame for slavery as the South, was caricatured as “ the 
slave hound of Illinois,” nor did these fanatics cease their 
unprincipled attacks even when the fate of the nation 
hung in the balance. No doubt these men played a definite 
part in the abolition of slavery, but it is also beyond doubt 
that they stirred up a hatred, the effects of which have 
not yet passed away. ’ 

It has been observed that heresy generally springs up 
when men insist upon the importance of one truth of 
religion, and shut their eyes to the importance of every 
other truth. The disorders which follow religious aber- 
rations have their counterpart in the field of government. 
When men can seriously debate whether or not under 
the Eighteenth Amendment Congress is authorized to 
destroy the Fourth Amendment, one of the ten without 
which the Constitution itself would never have been rati- 
fied, it is clear that a serious breach has been made in 
the fundamental law of the land. If Congress can over- 
ride the Fourth Amendment, which asserts the right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, and secure against search, except by warrant 
supported by oath, we are not far from the day when any 
part of the Constitution may be similarly disregarded by 
powerful and crafty fanatics. 


The Circus Idea 


HE circus idea supposes an amount of gullibility on 

part of the audience. People pay their entrance fee 
to see a number of extraordinary things, some true and 
some false, but they want the extraordinary. It is an 
ordinary thing to see a man swallow a bun but not a sword. 
So the ordinary person will pay to sce the sword-swallow- 
ing process. Who would pay to see a bun-swallowing 
process? Serious scientists may prove to their heart’s 
content that sword swallowing is impossible. The 
perennial appeal of the circus proves that it is possible, or 
at least that a great many people are willing to take the 
position that it is not impossible. And the circus idea 
thrives on this attitude. A great American maintained the 
truth that all the people are not gullible all the time, but 
another American by the tremendous success he made of 
the circus idea proved that all the people are gullible enough 
for some time. ‘The small town and the great city are one 
in their gullibility. The circus idea proves that. The 
circus idea is popular because it successfully mixes the 
true and the false in the common blend of the extraordi- 
nary. And human kind loves the extraordinary. 

Really the only ones to accept the circus idea wisely are 
the children. Grownups are badly fooled though loath to 
admit it, but the children are not fooled at all. For they 
accept the extraordinary in the wonderful world of child- 
hood as the thing to be expected. Fairies and goblins, 
giants and dwarfs are all friends of childhood. Bun 
swallowing and sword swallowing are alike wonderful to 
the child because swallowing itself is wonderful. The 
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grownup mind has received so many impressions that it 
loses sight of the extraordinary in life that is fundamental, 
and in consequence it is readily fooled by any appeal to the 
unusual or the bizarre. 

Witness the present interest in spirit photography. A 
very good writer of detective stories mounts a plat- 
form, very much like, the barker in the circus and an- 
nounces the advent of spirit photographs. “ Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he begins, “‘ these photographs are genuine be- 
cause I say so. The people who saw them taken are too 
clever to be deceived.” Then appear in rapid succession 
some very good pictures, with odd faces scattered over 
them. There is assertion and reiterated assertion, there 
are newspaper interviews, there are box office receipts of 
goodly proportions. An audience of children would not 
be held by the pictures or the reasons for the pictures. 
An audience of grownups is interested for the lure of the 
extraordinary is there. The circus idea has conquered, 
and the gullible are glorified once more. 


Protecting the Worker’s Health 


EW employers, regretfully. comments the executive 

officer of the National Health Council, realize that 
money spent for the health of the worker is not an ex- 
penditure for charity, but money put out at a high rate 
of interest. He submits charts to prove his assertions; 
more convincing than diagrams, at least to the layman, 
are his reports from a number of large manufacturing 
establishments. Lord Leverhulme, the English soap- 
manufacturer, numbered his “ model village” among his 
most profitable investments. This village had, among 
other conveniences, a kitchen “which provided mid- 
morning lunches,”’ and a medical department which busied 
itself with “health work, and all the frills.’ Lord Lever- 
hulme discovered that if he took care of his workers, they 
could make more soap and better soap. Because he took 
care of them they did not readily leave his service; hence 
there was no troublesome, expensive labor turnover. 

In the United States, a western iron and fuel company 
concluded after investigation that it was cheaper to keep the 
worker in good physical condition than to find and train 
his successor. Medical inspection cost very little, but 
to train a new worker might cost from $15 to $300. Pre- 
ventable fatigue, which may range as high as thirty per 
cent of the total hours of work, must also be reckoned 
an economic loss. If it can be lessened, a great saving 
will be effected, and it can be greatly reduced by a few 
very simple and inexpensive devices. In general, accord- 
ing to the secretary, a well conducted medical department 
for employes means larger profits through decreased labor 
turnovers, increased production, and genuine good will 
toward the employer. 

However well medical service may “ pay,” it should 
not be forgotten that charity too requires the employer 
to exercise a reasonable care over the physical well-being 
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of the worker. In his famous Encyclical on the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes, after denouncing the cruelty 
of men “ who use human beings as mere instruments of 
money-making,” Leo XIII writes: 


It is neither just nor human so to grind men down with ex- 
cessive labor as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies. 
Man’s powers, like his general nature, are limited, and beyond 
these limits he cannot go. His strength is developed and in- 
creased by use and exercise, but only on condition of due inter- 
mission and proper rest. . As a general principle it may 
be laid down that a workman ought to have leisure and rest pro- 
portionate to the wear and tear of his strength; for waste of 
strength must be repaired by cessation from hard work. 


This doctrine rests upon solid reasons. Man is not a 
machine, but a being made to the image and likeness of 
God. Hence he possesses a dignity, ‘“‘ which,” as the 
Pontiff observes, “ God Himself treats with reverence.” 
That reverence is outraged when he is regarded as a 
mechanical instrument which can be bought in a cheap 
market, and when worn out, can be thrown aside. 

The executive officer of the National Health Council 
argues well, although he makes no appeal to considera- 
tions which are not purely utilitarian. But this procedure 
has redeeming features. That it “pays well” is often 
the most convincing argument fer the adoption of a plat- 
form of social justice. 


Politics in Social Efforts 


O many stones are thrown at the Veterans’ Bureau 
that the observer, at first amused, begins to feel 
some sympathy with that much pelted bureaucracy. 
Speaking in New York on April 11, Major-General 
O’Ryan, special counsel for the Senate investigating com- 
mittee, stated that the preliminary survey gave evidence 
“of some pretty grave cases of dishonesty.” On the 
same day, Colonel Alvin Owsley, national commander of 
the American Legion, in an address at New Orleans, 
demanded that “an end be made of the reign of political 
inefficiency and corrupt exploitation in the Bureau.” Gen- 
eral O’Ryan does not indulge in wholesale condemna- 
tions. He has been “impressed by the conscientious ef- 
forts of many officials to carry out the purposes for which 
the Bureau was created,” and he admits, as previous 
critics have admitted, that the higher officials are willing 
and anxious to improve conditions in the Bureau. Un- 
fortunately, it has been left for private investigators to 
discover many shortcomings, some of them serious. A 
public board, so lacking in power of self-criticism that 
it must be continually “investigated” by the public, is 
very much like a public nuisance. 

Colonel Owsley has put his finger on the source of all 
the Bureau’s troubles, politics. More than once within 
the last few years have boards and committees founded 
for work that needed to be done, been wrecked by this 
same cause before they were well started. The Veterans’ 
Bureau is no exception. Its higher officials are honest, 
most of them are competent, the work of the Bureau is 
one that falls properly within the power of the Federal 
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Government, and Congress has not been niggardly in its 
appropriations. There is every reason, then, why the 
Bureau should function well, except one, and that one 
exception is that far too many of its officials have been 
chosen because they were loyal party men and not because 
of fitness to do the work required. 

We are now asked to commit our schools, the most 
important of all social factors, next to our churches, to 
similar bureaus and departments. It urged that the very 
character of the interests to be administered by the pro- 
posed Department of Education would forever keep the 
politician out of the schoolhouse. Unfortunately, there 
is no known method of debarring him whenever a Federal 
melon is to be cut. The Department would annually dis- 
burse $100,000,000. That is the first reason why it would 
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be infested with the very worst type of politician, the 
schoolman more interested in money than in his profes- 
sion. Through the influence which it would necessarily 
exert, it would lend itself most admirably to political 
propaganda. The critic who says that a Department of 
this kind would be shunned by politicians has read polit- 
ical history to small purpose. As a,matter of simple fact, 
the late director of the Bureau of Education, Dr. Claxton, 
was not removed because personal or professional unfit- 
ness was alleged, but because room had to be made for 
a deserving Republican. What has happened to the 
Veterans’ Bureau will be repeated if the schools of the 
country are controlled at Washington. When politicians 
come in, efficiency, economy and honesty fly out and, 
what is more, stay out. 


Literature 


Keepsakes for Life 
T has been suggested by friends of America that a list 
of books suitable as premiums would be a decided help 
to teachers at this time. Accordingly the following list 
has been prepared. In writing it the compiler has kept con- 
stantly in mind that Catholic schools should give as prizes 
books of permanent and Catholic value. 

It appears more profitable to list books for advanced 
students, under the various subjects for which prizes are 
given. For philosophy and theology we have: “ The 
Catholic Encyclopedia,” the “ Summa Theologica,” trans- 
lated by the Dominican Fathers (21 vols., $3.25 each) ; 
Father Vermeersch’s “ Tolerance” ($2.25); Cardinal 
Mercier’s “ Manual of Scholastic Philosophy” (2 vols., 
$9.00); Professor De Wulf’s “ Medieval Philosophy ” 
($1.75), and “ Civilization and Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages” ($3.00); Fathers Ryan and Millar’s “ The State 
and the Church” ($2.25). 

For classes in sociology, as well as philosophy, Father 
Cuthbert’s “ Catholic Ideals in Social Life ” ($1.35) ; Mr. 
Devas’ “ The Key to the World’s Progress” ($1.00) ; 
Father Garriguet’s “The Social Value of the Gospel” 
($1.00); Father Husslein’s “ Democratic Industry ” 
($1.25); Dr. Kirby’s “ The Social Mission of Charity ” 
($2.25); Mr. Metlake’s “ Christian Social Reform” 
($1.50) ; Miss O’Meara’s “ Frederick Ozanam” ($1.00) ; 
Dr. Ryan’s “ Distributive Justice” ($2.25); Fathers 
Ryan and Husslein’s “ The Church and Labor ” ($3.00). 

Among the works of or on literature we have Canon 
Sheehan’s “ Poems” ($1.00), “ The Literary Life and 
Other Essays” ($2.25), and “ Under the Cedars and 
Stars” ($2.00); “ Poems of Alice Meynell,” complete 
edition, ($2.00) ; Father O’Donnell’s “‘ Cloister and Other 
Poems” ($1.00); Michael Field’s “ Poems of Adora- 


tion”; and “ Mystic Trees”; Miss Sturgeon’s “ Michael 


Field’; Brander Matthews’ “ The Tocsin of Revolt” 
($2.00); Father LeBuffe’s “ The Hound of Heaven” 
($1.00) ; Mr. Holliday’s “ Joyce Kilmer ” (2 vols., $5.00) ; 
Francis Thompson’s “ Poetry” (2 vols., $7.50), and 
“Prose” ($3.75) ; “‘ Complete Poems of Francis Thomp- 
son” ($0.85); Father Ryan’s “ Poems” ($2.00) ; Louis 
Hémon’s “ Maria Chapdelaine ” ($2.00) ; John Ayscough’s 
“ Abbottscourt ” ($2.00); Father Reville’s “ The Herald 
of Christ” ($1.75); Mr. Meynell’s “Life of Francis 
Thompson” ($3.75); Blanche M. Kelly’s “ Valley of 
Vision ” ($1.50) ; Mr. Fairbanks’ ‘‘ My Unknown Chum ” 
($1.50). 

In classes of evidences of religion our choice might be 
“The Roman Missal” ($3.75); Father Mills’ “ Pre- 
historic Religion” ($12.00); Mgr. Le Roy’s “ The Re- 
ligion of the Primitives” ($2.50); Father Peégues’ 
“ Aquinas Catechism” ($2.00); Father Britt’s “ The 
Hymns of the Breviary and Missal ” ($6.00) ; “ The Life 
of Christ” by Father Maas ($2.25) ; by Father Meschler 
(2 vols., $7.50); by Abbe Fouard (2 vols., $4.50); by 
Mgr. Le Camus (3 vols., $6.75) ; Abbe Sertillanges’ “ The 
Church” $5.00); Fathers Callan and McHugh’s “ The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent” ($6.00); Father 
Callan’s “ The Epistles of St. Paul” ($6.00) ; Father de 
Heredia’s “ Spiritism and Common Sense” ($2.00) ; 
Father Doyle’s “A Year’s Thoughts” ($1.75); “ Re- 
building a Lost Faith” ($2.50); Father Temple’s “ The 
Boyhood Consciousness of Christ” ($3.50); “Life of 
Cornelia Connelly, S.H.C.J.” ($5.00); “Life of Janet 
Erskine Stuart ” ($5.00) ; “ The Spirit of St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal” ($6.00); Mr. O’Rahilly’s “ Father William 
Doyle, S.J.” ($3.50); Mr. Ayscough’s “ Saints and 
Places ” ($3.00) ; Newman’s “ Apologia ” ($2.00) ; Father 
Faber’s “ The Creator and the Creature ” ($1.00) ; Father 
Scott’s “The Credentials of Christianity” ($1.25) ; 
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Father Pesch’s “The Christian Philosophy of Life” 
($2.25); J. S. E.’s “ Spiritual Pastels ” ($1.50). 

In the history sections we might avail ourselves of any 
of the following: Father Grisar’s “ Luther” (5 vols., 
$25.00) ; Pastor’s “ History of the Popes” (New Edi- 
tion, 14 vols., $4.50 each); Father Palladino’s “ Indian 
and White in the Northwest ” ($5.00) ; Father Campbell’s 
“ Pioneer Laymen of North America” (2 vols., $4.00) ; 
Dr. Guilday’s “ The Life and Times of John Carroll” 
($5.00); Mr. Wills’ “Life of Cardinal Gibbons ” 
(2 vols., $10.00) ; Mr. Hendrick’s “ The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page” (2 vols., $10.00); Lane & Wall’s 
“ The Letters of Franklin K. Lane ” ($5.00) ; Mr. Baker’s 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement” (2 vols., 
$10.00; documentary volume, $10.00) ; Wilmot-Buxton’s 
“ Alcuin ” ($1.75) ; Father O’Connor’s “ Monasticism and 
Civilization” ($1.75); Mr. Bishop’s “Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte” ($2.50); Mr. Van Dyke’s “Catherine de 
Medicis ” (2 vols., $9.00). 

In science classes awards might be chosen from Father 
Kneller “Christianity and the Leaders of Modern 
Science ” ($2.75); Henri Fabre’s ‘“‘ The Wonders of In- 
stinct” ($2.00); Dr. Dwight’s “ Thoughts of a Cath- 
olic Anatomist” ($1.00); Father Husslein’s “ Evolu- 
tion and Social Progress ” ($1.25) ; Sir Bertram Windle’s 
“The Church and Science” ($3.00), “ Science and Mo- 
rality” ($2.75), “A Century of Scientific Thought” 
($1.50), “ Facts and Theories” ($0.65), and “ Vital- 
ism and Scholasticism” ($3.00); Father Wasmann’s 
“The Problem of Evolution” ($1.60); Dr. McCann's 
“ God—or Gorilla ” ($3.00) ; Father Bellwald’s “ Christian 
“ The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer ” ($1.40) ; Dr. 
Walsh’s “ The Popes and Science” ($2.00). 

Coming to the high school classes besides many of the 
books listed for college students, we have, Father Cochem’s 
“ Life of Christ ” ($1.25) ; Father Lynch’s “ Story of the 
Acts of the Apostles ” ($2.75) ; Father Hill’s “‘ Catholics’ 
Ready Answer ” ($2.00) ; Father Husslein’s “ The Catho- 
lic’s Work in the World ” ($1.50) ; Father Conroy’s “ The 
Early Friends of Christ ” ($2.00) ; Father Doyle’s “ Home 
World ” ($1.25); St. Francis de Sales’ “ Introduction to 
a Devout Life ” ($1.00) ; Father Brennan’s “ What Cath- 
olics Have Done for Science” ($1.50) ; Father Lepicier’s 
“The Fairest Flower of Paradise” ($1.50); Miss Sad- 
lier’s “ Names That Live in Catholic Hearts” ($0.85) ; 
Father Sullivan’s “ The Externals of the Catholic Church ” 
($2.00) ; Father Blunt’s “ Great Wives and Great Moth- 
ers” ($2.50); Father Donnelly’s “ Chaff and Wheat” 
($1.00) ; Father O’Rourke’s “ The Mountains of Myrrh” 
($0.75); Father LeBuffe’s “ My Changeless Friend” 
($5.00) ; Father Daly’s “ Life of St. John Berchmans ” 
($1.50) ; Father Barrett’s “ Strength of Will” ($1.50) ; 
and “ The Will to Win” ($0.60) ; Mgr. Kelly’s “ Letters 
to Jack” ($1.50); Father Kempf’s “ Holiness of the 
Church in the Nineteenth Century ” ($2.75) ; Henry Har- 
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lan’s “ The Cardinal Snuff Box” ($1.50); John Drink- 
water’s “ The Way of Poetry ” ($2.00); Cardinal Wise- 
man’s “ Fabiola” ($1.25) ; Cardinal Newman’s “ Callista ” 
($1.25); Enid Dinnis’ “ Anchorhold” ($2.00), and 
“God’s Fairy Tales” ($1.75); Father Gross’ “To the 
Dark Tower ” ($1.75) ; Mr. O’Conor’s “ Battles and En- 
chantments Retold from Ancient Irish Literature” 
($2.00) ; Miss Taggart’s ‘“‘ No Handicap” ($2.00); Miss 
Clarke’s “ Carina” ($2.00) ; Father Holland’s “ Reardon 
Rah!” ($1.25); Father Boyton’s “ Whoopee” ($1.25), 
and “Cobra Island” ($1.15); M. E. Francis’ “ Dark 
Rosaleen ” ($2.00), and “ Beck of Beckford” ($2.00) ; 
Mrs. Skinner’s “ Espiritu Santo” ($1.75) ; Miss Sadlier’s 
‘Gerald de Lacey’s Daughter” ($2.00); Mr. Reynolds’ 
“The Red Circle ” ($1.25) ; Miss Keon’s “ The Ruler of 
the Kingdom” ($1.65); Christian Reid’s “ Weighed in 
the Balance ” ($1.75) ; Mgr. Benson’s “‘ Come Rack! Come 
Rope!” ($2.00); Mr. Heyliger’s “Captain Fair and 
Square” ($1.75), and “Off Side” ($1.75); Miss 
Maude’s “ Right and Might in Tudor Days” ($1.25); 
Leslie Moore’s “The House Called Joyous Garde” 
($2.00), and “ The Greenway ” ($2.00) ; Miss Hinkson’s 
“A Daughter of Kings” ($2.00); Miss Jackson’s 
“Ramona” ($2.00); Mr. Sienkiewicz’s “ Through the 
Desert” ($2.00); Mr. Spearman’s “ Whispering Smith ” 
($2.00) ; Miss Mulholland’s “ Wild Birds of Killeevy ” 
($1.00) ; Mrs. Faber’s “ A Mother’s Sacrifice” ($1.50) ; 
Father Schuyler’s “The Sacrament of Friendship” 
($0.90). 

For grammar school pupils out of many books which 
please, we might select Father Smith’s “The Boy Who 
Looked Ahead” ($0.95); Father Kane’s “ For Greater 
Things” ($0.50); Father Alexander’s “ The Hand of 
Mercy ”($1.25); Dr. Egan’s “ A Gentleman” ($1.25), 
and “ Jasper Thorn” ($0.90); Mr. Whittington’s ‘ The 
Knight’s Promise ” ($2.00) ; Miss Waggaman’s “ Lisbeth,” 
etc. ($1.25); Miss Smith’s “ Milly Aveling” ($0.85) ; 
Miss Delamare’s “ Nellie Kelly ” ($0.75) ; Father Copus’ 
“Saint Cuthbert,” etc. ($1.25); Father Spalding’s “ The 
Race. for Copper Island,” etc. ($1.25); Mr. Dooley’s 
“Scouting for Secret Service” ($1.25); Father Flynn’s 
“The Story of Oswald Page” ($1.25); Father Finn’s 
“Tom Playfair,” “Claude Lightfoot,” etc. ($1.00); 
Father Conroy’s “ Out to Win” ($1.50); Miss Bugg’s 
“The Correct Thing for Catholics” ($1.25); Mother 
Brownson’s “Bible Stories for Catholic Children” 
($1.50); Father Lings’ “ Story of the Divine Child” 
($0.60) ; Miss Villesbrunne’s “ The Giant Tells ” ($0.90) ; 
Sister Clementina’s “ Uncle Frank’s Mary,” etc. ($1.50) ; 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott’s “ Garcia Moreno” ($1.25); Miss 
Steele’s “Story of the English Pope” ($1.25); Miss 
Quinlan’s “Life of Father Damien” ($1.25); Mrs. 
Bearne’s “ The Cross of Pearls” ($1.40); Mr. Stephen’s 
“Trish Fairy Tales ” ($5.00). 

For the little ones in primary grades we have Father 
Lasance’s “ My God and My All” ($0.35); Father Hol- 
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land’s “The Divine Story” ($1.00); “The Parable 
Book” ($2.00), “ There Came Three Kings” ($1.00), 
“The Lord Jesus” by a Sister of Notre Dame ($1.00) ; 
Miss Taggart’s “ The Wonder Story” ($0.25), “The 
Wonder Gifts” ($0.25), and “ Loyal Blue and Royal 
Scarlet ” ($1.25) ; Mother Loyola’s “ King of the Golden 
City ” ($0.50, or $2.50) ; “‘ The Children’s King” by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame ($0.70); Mr. Queen’s “ The 
Creed in Pictures” ($0.75); Sister Marie’s “ God’s 
Wonder Book” ($1.50); Mgr. Benson’s “ Alphabet of 
Saints” ($1.20); “Five O’Clock Stories” ($0.85); 
“ More Five O’Clock Stories” ($0.85) ; Father Capella’s 
“ Tales and Legends of the Middle Ages ” ($0.85) ; “ The 
Gift of the King,” “ The Laws of the King,” and “ The 
Lessons of the Saviour ” ($0.60 each), by a Religious of 
the Holy Child; Miss Mannix’s “ Patron Saints for Cath- 
olic Youth ” ($1.00), and “ A Child’s Life of St. Joan of 
Arc” ($1.50) ; Mr. Berthold’s “ Little Lives of the Saints 
for Children” ($1.25); Mother Brownson’s “To the 
Heart of a Child” ($1.25) ; Sister Angela’s “ Margaret ” 
($0.75), and “ Snapshots by the Way” ($1.00) ; Sister 
Agnes’ “ Daisy” ($1.00); Padraic Colum’s “ The Chil- 
dren Who Followed the Piper” ($2.00), and “ The Boy 
Apprenticed to an Enchanter ” ($1.50); Miss Merrick’s 
“The Altar of God ’’( $1.50) ; Miss Waggaman’s “ Captain 
Ted” ($1.25); “ The Transplanting of Tessie ’’ ($1.25). 

This list is largely directive and could be supplemented 
in many ways. It may help, however, not only for com- 
mencement time but for other occasions such as junior 
athletic meets, class contests, etc., when some reward of 


merit is given.* Francis P. LeBurre, S.]. 





BIGOTRY 

Between my neighbor’s home and mine the years have built a wall 
of rubbish high, 

So high he cannot see my garden fair, nor taste the fruit that 
ripens there. 

And though I ask him to, he does not scale the height. Is he 
afraid to try? 

Perhaps the wall so thick makes my voice dim, he cannot hear me 
calling him. 

I must to work with quick and loving hands; tear down that heap 
so he can see 

The flowers in my garden quaint and dear, the water in the well 
so clear. 

I think he will come over then of his own choice, and walk sweet 
paths with me. 

“Dear God, tear down all walls,” I’m sure he’ll pray, “that keep 


such beauty hid today!” 
EruHet KIne. 


REVIEWS 

A Critique of Economics. By O. Frep. Boucxe. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

This critique of Political Economy is remarkable neither for its 
clarity of thought nor for its perspicuity of expression; in addi- 
tion, so far as many statements and many implications of the main 
thesis go, the work has the misfortune to be quite wrong. This 
is not the distinguished professor’s fault, for he is but the latest 
proof that present day economic inquiry is still imbedded in the 





*Books may be ordered through The America Press. 
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errors of its nineteenth century infancy, at least, in many of 
them. The truth is, no man can adequately write a philosophic 
critique of economics, or of any other of the social sciences, 
without a coherent and correct theory of ethics. 

This is far from saying that Political Economy is a code of con- 
duct or a theory of discipline. It is merely to place the science 
where it belongs, subordinate, and not co-ordinate or superior, to 
its genus ethics, whose proper object—the morality of every free 
action man can perform—must be secured beyond everything else 
and always kept in view. Of this truth the present author has ap- 
parently no conception. He may be acquitted of much responsibil- 
ity for he is reflecting, rather than creating, opinion, but in his 
position he can accomplish much harm. However, more than any- 
thing else we can imagine, the professor will be his own best foil 
in guaranteeing immunity to the orthodox students and readers he 
encounters. By way of proof, we submit the following as a fair 
specimen of luminous and elegant language: “ Indeed, we may be 
asked, is it possible that so basic a premise as the pain-pleasure 
calculus, as the intellectualistic view of the affections, can be 
abandoned without its reacting disastrously upon other assumptions 
in economics? Is it not natural that catallactics and statics should 
suffer from this recantation of creeds?” P. V. M. 





On. By Hivatre Bettoc. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Belloc would seem to be at a loss for the title of this his 
latest book of essays. He had written books before “On Noth- 
ing,” “On Everything,” “On Something” and now he has written 
“On.” One asks almost petulantly “On What?” Well, read on, 
for Belloc always writes interestingly and does so in this book of 
essays. When he strikes the historical angle he is at his best, ex- 
posing the lies of history especially those of Gibbon. One of his 
cleverest essays is on “ And.” One of his most thoughtful is the 
last essay in the book. “If you were to seek for the most irrational 
of all appetites the one appetite for which you could not give any 
sort of reason, you would find it to be the strongest appetite of 
all: the appetite for posthumous fame.” In five brief pages with 
humor and keen criticism he develops this thesis. “On” may be 


recommended as typical of the modern English essay at its best. 
GS. &..F. 





Books and Authors. By Roserr Lynp. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Books of criticism have a fascination that is independent of 
the soundness or depth of the critic’s views. This may be said 
with no sinister implication attainting Mr. Lynd’s agreeable essay. 
As a critic our author is entertaining and, at times, sprightly. 
His views are stimulating, genial without feebleness, keen with- 
out asperity. The book is closely akin to a similar experiment 
in the familiar essay made not long ago by Professor Schelling. 
Pithy phrase and epigram are not lacking. The mildly pleasant 
rather than the pungent flavor is characteristic of these short 
essays. Sixteen papers discuss writers “more or less ancient.” 
Among these are such contrasted types as Victor Hugo and Hans 
Andersen, Shelley and John Clare. American readers may be 
interested in Mr. Lynd’s estimate of the poetry of Poe and of 
Hawthorne. The “interlude” on the “Cult of Dullness” will 
be liked by some, perhaps, as the best essay in the book. The 
“more or less modern” writers will probably challenge atten- 
tion because of their vogue rather than their merit. For the 
most part they are safely negligible. T. A. B. 





Louis Napoleon and the Recovery of France, By F. A. Stmp- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $6.00. 

Mr. Simpson has made a serious complementary addition to his 
previous work, “ The Rise of Louis Napoleon.” According to his 
estimate, M. de la Gorce, an acknowledged historian of the Second 
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Empire, labored under one great disadvantage in his production. 
“ He disliked and distrusted in its entirety Napoleon III’s Italian 
policy: throughout it remains to this zealous Catholic a thing 
alien, mischievous, and incomprehensible.” No such charge can be 
laid to Mr. Simpson’s door. Catholic authorities play an in- 
significant part in his sources of information (many of them very 
trite), all indicated in a bibliography appended in extenso. This 
latter-day apologist finds his Louis Napoleon an international 
figure; “too good a citizen perhaps of Europe to be the suc- 
cessful ruler of any country in it,” and his conclusions on the Sec- 
ond Empire are that its posthumous birth was perhaps the most 
fruitful act of its more romantic progenitor. Mr. Simpson has 
dedicated his present volume to Garibaldi’s English biographer. 
We are interested in conjecturing how Garibaldi would receive 
the author’s reverent appreciation of the character of our beloved 
Pio Nono. The volume at hand, with its artistic touches of 
near-romance and its quiet moralizations, is so exquisitely writ- 
ten that one regrets not to run across the product of Mr. 
Simpson’s pen more frequently and on themes more worthy of 
his pains. R. A. F. 





English and American Philosophy Since 1800. By ARTHUR 
Kenyon Rocers. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

This is a very readable attempt to estimate the development and 
interdependence of philosophical ideas in England and America 
during the last century and a quarter. Scottish Realism, 
Utilitarianism, Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism and Neo- 
Realism pass before in a critical survey. Each of these systems 
of thought has had its advocates, and in the present volume, 
each one of these is accorded proportionate space. A brief yet 
sufficiently complete summary of each writer’s doctrines is given. 
This is immediately followed by discerning criticism; and just 
here it is a pleasure to observe how appropriate at times these 
strictures are, and how readily fundamental weaknesses are 
pointed out. Not indeed that we subscribe to all the opinions of 
our author. His treatment of Darwinism, for instance, is un- 
satisfactory, especially from the angle of its bearing on God and 
on religion. Much less can we approve of his appraisal of the 
philosophy of Cardinal Newman. In his preface Professor 
Rogers remarks that the tracing of historical affiliations and 
causes has only a secondary interest for him, and that his work 
is designed to recommend one particular attitude. Neither 
rationalism nor empiricism is satisfactory. He aims somewhat 
at a via media, maintaining that belief rather than experience is 
the starting-point of our cognitive contact with the world around 
us. Such a philosophy, in our author’s view, is the common- 
sense attitude. How far he succeeds in establishing his thesis 
we leave to the judgment of the thoughtful reader. 5. iC. 





Books Reviewed. By J. C. Sqgumre. New York: George H. Doran 


Co. $2.00. 

Essays at Large. By Soromon Eacte (J. C. Squire). New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

The permanent literary value of a collection of book reviews is 
very much to be doubted. Ordinarily, the interest in them is but 
transient and only extraordinary merit in the works discussed or 
remarkable qualities of style in the reviews themselves give them 
a lasting place in literature. There is no fault to be found with 
the style of the editor of the London Mercury or with the sound- 
ness of his criticism. But the subjects of his essays are for the 
most part of little, or at best of merely passing, importance to the 
general public. It is safe to say that the greater number of them 
are practically unknown to the American reader. Nor is the book 
likely to be made more popular on this side of the Atlantic by the 
author’s condescendingly tolerant attitude toward things American. 
Particularly obnoxious is his implication that our literature is 
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restricted to “the works of Washington Irving and the pictorial 
inscriptions of the Aztecs.” 

It is refreshing to turn from this book to the “ Essays at Large,” 
which the same author issues, over the pen name “ Solomon Eagle.” 
As the title would indicate, the volume covers a wide range of 
subjects, from literary topics to trifling personal experiences. He 
succeeds in investing with a real, even though it be but a transitory, 
interest things otherwise ordinary and commonplace. The papers 
are characterized by a rare felicity of thought and of diction, and a 
genial, if at times subtle, humor greets the reader from every page. 
The book is a real contribution to the literature of the familiar 
essay. py |, A 





The Walls of Hamlin. By CuHartes W. Kennepy. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 

These poems might have been written by a poet of the Romantic 
Revival. They breathe a calm, Wordsworthian love of nature, and 
contain not a few metrical echoes of that era. Gardens distilling 
the scent of rose and hawthorn, landscapes such as the “ Scholar 
Gypsy” might have haunted, these are the true loves of this 
modern Victorian. He is an inspired devotee of beauty pure and 
undefiled, and sings with the restraint of one whose love while 
passionate is yet compact of reverential awe. He is ravished with 


“The memory of loveliness 
That doth encompass earth and bless.” 
He counts among the fairest sights 
“The dawn light on midsummer morn, 
The wind’s frail fingers in the corn.” 
Mr. Kennedy, as these couplets reveal, is particularly skilful in 


satisfying what the late Mr. Watts-Dunton called those subtle 
rhythmical necessities which arise in the development of the 
emotional theme. A poem which certainly satisfies in this sense 
and which should soon find its way into some anthology of garden 
poetry is that entitled “ There is a Secret Music.” H. R. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

Helps for Missi: naries. —‘ A Manual of Missions” by the Rev. 
Walter Elliott of the Paulist Fathers ($1.00), should make inter- 
esting reading to every priest who wants to give his people in- 
dividual talks or courses of talks worth listening to. It is cal- 
culated to be peculiarly helpful and inspirational to members of 
mission bands. Everything in the book is so practical, so common- 
sense, and so evidently the result of experience with human nature, 
that it is with regret that we think the advice given on pages 31 and 
32 concerning the delaying of absolution of the eleventh hour mis- 
sion makers, the Saturday night penitents, is open to very serious 
question. 





Mother’s Memory.—‘‘ A Gift Book for My Mother” (Harper), 
by Harrison Rhodes, will recall to many readers the little volume, 
“Two Persons,” by Edward Bok, in which Mr. Bok pays such a 
touching homage to the memory of his father and mother. The 
“Gift Book” is dedicated mainly to the memory of the author’s 
mother, an American mother of old Ohio of a generation ago. It 
is a loving tribute with the aroma of the virtues of the mother and 
the old home tenderly clinging to it. In the mother’s life, as the 
writer tenderly sketches it, religion does not seem to have played 
a very prominent part. But the sturdy natural virtues at least, of 
an America that is fast disappearing, are everywhere visible in her 
life. The book would not be an inappropriate gift to an American 
mother in celebration of Mother’s Day. 





Year Books.—The publishers of “Thom’s Irish Who’s Who” 
(Thom: Dublin), remind us that the sun never sets on Ireland’s 
sons and daughters. The interest then which must be taken in this 
roster of distinguished living Irishmen, will be world-wide. For 
the first time an Irish “Who’s Who” tells Ireland and the world 
at large, that the land of the Celt can boast of men and women, 
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who in the fields of religion, art, science, literature, etc., have made 
important contributions to civilization. The editor and publishers 
spared neither labor nor expense to make the book authoritative. 
Some names may be missed, though few of national fame at least, 
seem to have been omitted. A certain inconsistency appears in the 
recording of the date of birth, it being placed sometimes at the be- 
ginning of the notice, where it would seem properly to belong, 
sometimes towards the end, occasionally not at all. Subsequent 
editions will correct this and other trifling errors———The “ Aus- 
tralasian Catholic Directory” (Sydney, 3s, 6d), is a complete 
handbook of information about the Catholic Church in the 
Antipodes. A deal of information is crowded into its pages-—— 
The “ Almanach Catholique Frangais pour 1923” (Bloud et Gay), 
presents a more or less complete picture of the religious, social, 
literary and artistic life of Catholic France, and is copiously illus- 
trated. 


Shakespeare on the Motor Car.—At last a change is being rung 
on Shakespearian cryptograms and we are introduced to a new 
aspect of his genius. Who would have ever dreamed that the bard 
of Avon had such an insight into the future, as is displayed by the 
subjoined quotations anent the motorcar! We have culled our ex- 
cerpt from the Christian Herald of India. 


“T will remedy this gear ere long.”—Henry VL., part II. 

“ The dust hath blinded them.”—Henry VI., part II. 

“T like the new tire.”.—Much Ado About Nothing. 

“As horns are odious they are necessary.”—As You Like It. 

“T show thee the best springs.”—The Tempest. 

“As one would set up a top.”—Coriolanus. 

“Marks upon his battered shield.”—Titus Andronicus. 

“Had it been all the worth of his car.”—Cymbeline. 

“And you, sir, for this chain arrested me.”—Comedy of 
Errors. 

““Humbleness may drive unto a fine.”—Merchant of Venice. 

“ How quickly should you speed.”—Hamlet. 

“Our lamp is spent, it’s out.”"—Antony and Cleopatra. 

“An’t please you, deliver.”—Coriolanus. 

“T have Ford enough.”—Merry Wives of Windsor. 





Catholic Pamphlets.—There are few questions more to the 
front these days than the fundamentals of Christianity. To meet 
these AMERICA is issuing a number of phamphlets. “The Scrip- 
tures and Christ,” ($0.05), is an article in which the late Father 
Drum explains in his inimitably forceful way, the motives for 
our belief in the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ. He first 
shows that our reason for believing that Christ is God is .the 
fact that God revealed that Christ is God. The fact, however, 
that God revealed this doctrine is based on the infallible teaching 
of God’s Church, and the claims of the Catholic Church to in- 
fallibility are in turn based on the plain word of Holy Scripture. 
——Father Reville has given us in “The Unending Sacrifice” 
($0.10), a very instructive and appealing exposition of the doc- 
trines of the Church on the Mass and its effects. Those who read 
it will learn to love and value the Mass more-——The Catholic 
Mind in its issue of April 8, has Father Daly’s telling article 
on H. G. Wells’ much read history, followed by Father Barrett’s 
“Thought Reading” and Father Hull’s “That Perpetual Crux” 
concerning man’s free will and God’s foreknowledge-———The issue 
of April 22, contains Father Parsons three papers on “The 
Nature of Miracles,” “The Testimony of Miracles” and “The 
Divinity of Christ.” Those who have followed Father Parsons 
articles in AMERICA appreciate the scholarly content of the papers. 
The forthcoming issue of May 8th of the Catholic Mind 





will carry the reprint of Captain McCullagh’s splendid article on 
the martyrdom of Mgr. Butchkavitch which first appeared in 
the New York Herald. “The Popes and the Jews” and “The 
Need of the Hour” complete this number. 









































Biography. —Amelia Mott Gummere has edited “ The Journal 
and Essays of John Woolman” (Macmillan, $5.00), collating 
the known texts, which are few and imperfect, with the original 
manuscripts. Miss Gummere, who is also responsible for the 
biographical introduction, has done her work very well. While 
Woolman was a stylist of considerable merit, few, even among 
scholars, will be tempted by Lamb’s advice “Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart.”———Sir George Arthur has edited “ The 
Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley” (Doubleday Page, $5.00). 
These letters will be of special interest to British readers, and 
judging from the comment of British reviewers they have been 
well received. They cover the years between 1870 and 1911 and 
give a soldier’s viewpoint of British colonial policy. An Ameri- 
can editor, selecting the letters that bear upon the military activ- 
ities of the British armies commanded by Lord Wolseley, could 
get out a smaller and more interesting volume. Of course Blunt’s 
“Secret History of the British Occupation of Egypt” should 
be read as a corrective to any merely military journal—— 
“ Sterne’s Eliza” (Knopf, $3.50), by Arnold Wright and William 
Sclater, is not a pleasant book. “ There is not a page of Sterne’s 
writing,” as Thackeray well remarks, “but has something that 
were better away, a latent corruption, a hint, as of an impure 
presence.” “Eliza” is Elizabeth Draper, wife of Daniel Draper, 
to whom Sterne, “a wretched worn out old scamp,” professed 
undying devotion. This devotion, however, does not seem to have 
moved the lady deeply, for she went back to India, where she 
wrote the letters reprinted in this handsome volume. 





Fiction.—* The Marriage Verdict” (Scribners, $2.00), by Frank 
H. Spearman, is a dramatic story by a Catholic writer of note. A 
modern woman becomes a Catholic, is divorced from her pagan 
husband, and marries a baptized Christian, according to the 
Privilege accorded by God through St. Paul. A sympathetic and 
lovable Bishop gives the “verdict.” It is a good novel and is 
recommended to all. 

“One Thousand and One Afternoons in Chicago” (Covici- 
McGee), is a series of brief sketches, some of them good, others 
in wretchedly bad taste, contributed by Ben Hecht to a Chicago 
newspaper. 

“The Captain’s Doll” (Selzer, $2.00), by D. H. Lawrence, is a 
reprint of three novelettes, and if the reader is inflexible in his de- 
termination, he may finish the three. All are poorly written, and 
show, as need hardly be said, a cynical disregard for the ordinary 
canons of propriety. 

“ Stickfuls ” (Doran, $2.00), by Irvin Cobb, is a book we recom- 
mend with pleasure. Autobiographical in tone, it contains some of 
Cobb’s best humor and most finished writing. 

“Feathers Left Around,” a Fleming Stone “ Detective Story,” 
(Lippincott, $2.00), by Carolyn Wells, is a clever yarn in the Sher- 
lock Holmes vein, with a murder mystery of the “locked door” 
type, a poisoned toothpick and the suspicion of the crime flitting 
over the heads of half a dozen people. The plot is interesting, but 
the motive given is not convincing and the last scene leaves us cold. 
The authoress after apparently standing out against divorce, comes 
at last to approve of it. 

“The House on Smith Square” (Duffield), by the author of 
“The House on Charles Street,” may please an Anglophile, but 
will bore, if not insult a red-blooded American. After a display 
of British snobbery, victimizing the unselfish generosity of Amer- 
icans, the story culminates in the union between a Britonized Amer- 
ican woman and a cast-off English lord as symbolically indicating 
the solution for the troubles of a faltering world. 

“ Wisdom’s Daughter” (Doubleday, $2.00), by H. Rider Hag- 
gard, comes at an opportune time when Egypt and the Pharaohs 
have the world’s eyes and ears. A reincarnated “She” supplied 
the material for another of those long drawn out mystery romances 
that have built up the repute of the author for thirty years. 
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Education 


The Real “Right People” 
SHREWD pedagogue in many ways, Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, used to tell Cath- 
olics he chanced to meet, to be good Catholics, for only 
by being good Catholics could they get the most out of 
life. He would tell the Catholic to study his own tradi- 
tions, to immerse himself in a Catholic culture and a 
Catholic atmosphere; and to his graduate students in 
psychology who were Catholics he would give Catholic 
subjects for theses, such as the symbolism of the Mass. 
Talking the other day in favor of a Jewish University, 
he remarked that in his classes the orthodox Jew was 
usually brighter than the reformed Jew, and he attributed 
this to the fact that the former hewed more closely to 
his normal tradition and received most from his heri- 
tage and environment. This method of looking at things 
follows intimately the extraordinary truth that if you 
take a fish out of water it dies. 

There are several young Catholic college men who 
come to see me now and then, who well illustrate the best 
attitude in this matter. They err sometimes in that they 
refuse absolutely to discuss the reasons for the Catholic 
and non-Catholic college. They are not interested in the 
discussion at all, even when some illumination on the 
matter might do good. They are so passionately wrapt 
up in their own college and especially in Catholic culture 
that such a discussion is futile to them, and, I fear, out- 
side of their consciousness. I fear, also, that they err 
in this, for they seem at times unaware that any non- 
Catholic college exists. They have not the slightest ill- 
feeling toward the non-Catholic college, save when it 
shows bigotry or sets forth its teaching as deliberately 
anti-Catholic. They live intensely every minute, and when 
they fear they have enjoyed life too much, they chastise 
themselves with abstinence from smoking and similar 
penances. The sunlight is brighter to them, I gather, 
because they are Catholics, rain more keen and fresh, 
music more inspiring, and ordinary human love and fel- 
lowship almost Divine. They have a splendid earnest- 
ness and purpose in their living, and, at the same time, a 
splendid negligence. Somebody pays them a salary but 
for just what I have never been able to discover. They 
read enormously, and among them, they appear to know 
everything. I imagine they know more about Munster- 
berg and William James and Dr. Eliot than many Har- 
vard students. But their reading, as their lives, revolves 
about Catholicism. One day they rush in with ideas on 
Church music, the Gregorian chant. Another day it is 
architecture, another day stained-glass work, another day 
monastic life or mysticism, another day Catholic poetry, 
another day apologetics and soon. They are by no means 
hide-bound in their opinions. Mencken has a spot in 
their affections, as, in spite of all, has Shaw. They are 
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at present in the exuberant state of mind and call them- 
selves “literary radicals.” They believe Dante is only 
a literary curiosity, and Joyce Kilmer a journalist. 
Francis Thompson is their idol, in verse; and, I think, 
Chesterton has the place in prose. They are very fond 
of annihilating in a sentence certain much esteemed au- 
thorities who, in Randolph Bourne’s phrase which they 
use, “do not yet know that they are dead.” They are 
too discursive, I admit, and too impetuous. But~they 
will grow out of these faults which are really moods. 
They are the only young men I know of who read the 
life of Christ and really enjoy the lives of the Saints. If 
they can only learn to be humble, I think they will be 
great men. For me, at least, these young men are “ the 
right people.” 

Some student of contemporary social and cultural tend- 
encies could write an interesting paper on just why it is 
usually the Irish Catholic who apes the “ other fellow” 
and tries so assiduously not to be himself. One finds the 
phenomenon rare among the German and French and 
Italian Catholics. Whatever faults they may have, they 
are certainly steeped in their own religious as well as 
racial tradition. They do very little coat-tail pulling to 
sneak in on any native prestige. They have a vibrant 
life of their own. Of course, such Irish as I mention 
are few, and are most common in cities such as Boston. 
They are, as a rule, folk of some wealth, whose mere 
wealth (made usually the way almost all great wealth has 
been made) has gone to their heads. There are others, too, 
who are not fitted by nature to stand on their own feet. 
They must always merge like mists into the contemporary 
mood. 

The antics of some of these people, their passionate 
defences of their enemies, their awkward labors to be 
“broad minded,” their social flutterings and tremulous- 
nesses, their attempts at hauteur and cultural sophistica- 
tion, are quite as ridiculous as they are tragic. In view 
of these antics it is interesting to read an article in a 
recent issue of the Nation in which Mr. Lewis Gannett, 
discussing the feeling of America toward the Jew, re- 
calls the attitude toward the Irish Catholic some years 
ago when natives ridiculed his race and religion, sneer- 
ing at them on every occasion in speech and article and 
newspaper cartoon, heaping insult upon them in many 
ways of word and deed, chief among which was the using 
of text-books to disparage their religion. Those were the 
days when Catholic children were expelled from Boston 
schools for refusal to participate in Protestant prayers. 
“ President Lowell and President Butler,” says the writer, 
“are mild compared to what the Irish faced!” Then 
he goes on to say: 

To a considerable extent the Irish have solved the difficulty 
by staying apart. Their political success has masked their social 
aloofness. They have built up their own schools and their own 


universities. The Irish Catholic boy, even after two generations, 
does not flood our old universities because he goes to universities 
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of his own, Fordham, Villa Nova, Holy Cross, Georgetown, 
the Catholic University of America. 

It must be clear that if we meet with great respect to- 
day, in public at least, it is largely because of this “ stay- 
ing apart,” this developing of Catholicism as well as 
Americanism in Catholic school and college as well as 
in Catholic home. It seems almost incredible that we still 
have those who send their boys to non-Catholic colleges 
and lie awake of nights plotting how “they can get in 


with the right people.” 
Mytes CoNnNOLLY. 


Dramatics 
The Passing Show 
HEN the producer of the “ Enchanted Cottage,” 
invited us to the opening performance the invita- 
tion ended with these words: “ It’s a clean and beautiful 
play, so it may not last long. Nowadays, you know, the 
public is howling for raw meat!” 

We do know it, or, to be strictly accurate, we know 
that whether or not the public is howling for “ raw meat ” 
it is getting “raw meat” this spring in most of our 
theaters. So it is pleasant to be able to agree with Mr. 
William A. Brady in his estimate of his new Pinero play. 
There have been times in the past when we were forced 
to disagree with Mr. Brady, especially during that pro- 
longed and painful period when so many of his produc- 
tions showed us the hero battering down a bed-room door. 
Producers are singularly child-like. They think that if 
a certain scene makes a big hit in one production, some 
form of that scene must be included in all their subse- 
quent productions. For a long time after the success of 
“ Bought and Paid For,” a battered door was almost in- 
evitable in Brady plays. 

However, to come back to the present, Mr. Brady’s 
admiration of the “ Enchanted Cottage ” is justified. But 
how surprised he must have been when he read the 
manuscript! Arthur Wing Pinero is a “raw meat” 
dramatist, the author of the “ Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
the “ Gay Lord Quex,” “ Mid Channel,” and numerous 
other dramas which, notwithstanding the brilliance of 
their workmanship, could have no place on our white 
lists. His favorite setting has been the gay world, his 
favorite types the brilliant, unscrupulous, unmoral women 
of ‘that world, his favorite theme the slow degeneration 
and tragic finish of these women. In one sense he is 
morally sound for he makes his sinners suffer for their 
sins, but he casts around them the glamor of charm and 
gaiety and of the circle in which they move. 

So the right-about-face in his new play is one of the 
amazing episodes of this dramatic season. His heroine 
is a simple country girl, the angel of her village, beautiful 
of soul but tragically plain of face. Her ugliness has 
always been her cross. The hero is a returned soldier, 
physically and mentally twisted by the war, and hiding 
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himself and his misery and deformity in a little town, 
the heroine’s town, far from his own home. He and the 
girl meet and marry. And behold, because the eyes of 
the young husband are touched with love, his wife is 
beautiful to him; and because her eyes are touched with 
love, his infirmities are unseen, and to her he is handsome, 
athletic, perfect. 

After the marriage the audience sees them thus, young 
and radiant, as they appear to each other. The two be- 
lieve that a magic spell has been wrought upon them and 
they dare not go out among their friends. They confide 
in their one intimate, a blind officer, who thinks that God 
has wrought a miracle for them and who agrees to pre- 
pare their family and friends, at last coming to visit them, 
for the transformation in the pair. The best scene of the 
play is the one in which he fulfils his promise, telling the 
callers that the young man is restored to his old time 
strength and that the girl is young and beautiful. And 
as he talks, his blind eyes seeing only the visions he 
evokes, the audience and the waiting group on the stage 
see the couple come slowly down the staircase, the young 
husband still twisted and deformed, the bride still re- 
pellantly plain. For now it is not the eyes of love that 
look at them, and under the stare of the startled guests 
they revert to what they have been. 

They read the truth in the eyes upon them and their 
great illusion dies. But their love lasts; and at the end 
of the play, while the bride sleeps before the fire, we are 
shown a vision of the child who will one day come to 
comfort them, a child with the beauty the mother never 
had and with the strength and health the father has lost. 
The future mother is cuddling this child to her hungry 
heart as the final curtain falls. 

To the serious-minded it may seem that too much em- 
phasis is here laid: on the possession of beauty. It 
should be remembered, however, that the angel of the 
village had spent her life in service and self sacrifice. 
The inner longing for beauty was her only dream, and 
even that was not a selfish one. 

It may be mentioned also with natural satisfaction that 
the foregoing review of the “ Enchanted Cottage” is the 
only one of the season in which Pinero’s latest work is 
not compared to Barrie’s. 

It is time to mention, also, that the real interest of this 
particular theatrical season lies in a spirited competition 
now in progress on our stage. It is an event of far 
reaching appeal and audiences are passionately discussing 
it, but so far some of the principal contestants seem un- 
conscious that they are entered in the struggle and that 
their audiences are backing them. We refer, of course, 
to the present competition between many of the leading 
men and women to discover which of them can swallow 
the greatest number of words in their parts. Thus far, 
Mrs. Fiske is at the head of the list, with Ethel Barry- 
more a close second. It is maintained on Broadway that 
during the brief run of “ Pasteur,” Henry Miller eclipsed 
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them both, but we can express no opinion as to that. We 

sat in the fifth row from the stage during the perform- 
ance of “ Pasteur” and thus enjoyed every line of the 
fine play as well as its admirable acting. 

On the first night of Mrs. Fiske’s new drama, the 
“ Dice of the Gods,” we sat back of the center of the 
theater, and it is no exaggeration to say that so far as 
Mrs. Fiske’s lines were concerned, we might as well have 
remained comfortably at home. What we heard were the 
low moans and protests of those around us, who had come 
to the theater in the high hope of hearing the play as 
well as seeing it, and who continued to voice their artless 
disappointment till the curtain fell. It is said that some 
of the lines in this new production are clever. Possibly 
they are. All the present reviewer heard were occasional 
laughs from the front rows followed by sporadic out- 
bursts of this dialogue in the rear of the theater. ‘“ What 
did she say then?” “I didn’t hear it.” 

The experience is not one to bewail, for the “ Dice of 
the Gods ” is about the most morbid and the worst written 
of the latest crop of “dope” plays, and it may be off 
the boards before these lines appear. Certainly it should 
be. However, it makes one ask two questions. Mrs. 
Fiske is one of our best and most intellectual actresses. 
Why did she accept the “ Dice of the Gods?” And is 
it possible that, having accepted it, she tried to conceal her 
mistake by swallowing most of its lines? That theory, if 
correct, would explain all. 

“You and I,” the Harvard prize play, is as good as it 
is said to be, which is praising it highly. Its situations are 
interesting, its lines are excellent, and its company is ad- 
mirable. At the risk of offending a young man with a 
ready pen, who took exception to a similar statement in a 
previous review, we venture to remark that it is a play one 
may take one’s young friends to see. In fact one would 
do well to take young friends to see it, for it may make 
them think a bit before they plunge into matrimony. 

Briefly stated, the play is a comparison of the relative 
values in life of love and absorbing work, the author’s 
theory seeming to be that only an exceptionally fortunate 
man can swing them both. Thus we have a father, suc- 
cessful in business, most happily married, and with a 
promising grown-up son he adores, who nevertheless has 
been wretched all his life, because to marry he gave up 
the art he loved. He is determined that his son shall not 
make a similar mistake. The son desires to be an archi- 
tect. The father will send him abroad for years of study. 
But, alas, the boy falls in love, too, and wants to sacrifice 
his career for a woman, just as his father did. In the end 
they both have the work they love and the happy marriage, 
too, but the author is not over sanguine about them. 
“The average man,” he gloomily tells us, “ goes through 
life in a state of silent desperation.” Also he throws this 
in, for good measure: “ Business is the dump of dreams.” 

Business, of course, is nothing of the sort. The suc- 
cessful business man dreams his dream and works toward 
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its realization as much in his way as the artist does. Mr. 
Philip Barry, the young author of “ You and I,” will find 
this out some day. In the meantime he does well to glorify 
work. It is almost the best thing life offers us. His own 
work is excellent. He is a most promising playwright. 
He is fortunate, too, in having H. B. Warner and Lucile 
Watson as co-stars in his first play. In the hands of play- 
ers of less charm, his characters might seem a bit smug. 

That admirable English actor, Mr. Cyril Maude, is with 
us in a very poor dramatic adaptation of Hutchinson’s 
much read novel, “ If Winter Comes.” The adapters have 
followed the simple method of lifting a few scenes bodily 
from the book, throwing them on the stage, and letting the 
players make the best of them. The players rise to the 
emergency, but their fine acting cannot save the play. 
Also the nobility of the hero is of the irritating variety. 
He is falsely accused of several crimes, and his partner, a 
typical villain of melodrama, is the persistent enemy. In 
the end our hero finds a letter holding proof of his own in- 
nocence. The real culprit is his partner’s son, a soldier 
now dead. To protect the name of this young scoundrel, 
to whom he owes no consideration whatever, our hero 
burns the letter. Therefore, throughout his future, he 
himself, the woman who is to marry him, and the children 
he may have, must rest under the burden of his blackened 
name. Mr. Maude burns that letter with fine dignity, but 
his audiences go forth into the night bitterly resenting his 
noble action which, we assume, is not the emetion the 
author desired to arouse. 

Of “Zander the Great,” the “Exile,” the “ Wasp,” 
and other new plays we will write in a later review. 
ELIzABETH JORDAN. 


Note and Comment 

The Papal Russian 

Relief Expedition 

T the very moment that the world is stark with horror 

at the crime of the Red Soviets, and all the records 

of paganism are outdone by the law forbidding the teach- 
ing of religion to God’s little ones, the report of the 
glorious work of charity now conducted in that same 
Russia by the Catholic Church reaches us. Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., sending in his account to the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, writes, under date 
of March 16, that 95,000 Russians were then being fed 
by Catholic charity, and that sufficient stock had now 
been accumulated in the various stations from which the 
Catholic charities are dispensed to feed steadily 120,000 
persons from March 30 until July 15. Besides this work 
of mercy many thousands of the poor Russian people have 
been freely supplied with clothing, and medicine to the 
worth of $50,000 has been distributed among the sick. A 
preliminary calculation of the administrative expenses 
shows that the distribution and control by Catholic hands 
of approximately $1,000,000 worth of relief supplies will 
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not be found to have exceeded $15,000. The number of 
Russians who have been employed in various services has 
totaled 1,700. Father Walsh takes occasion to assure 
American Catholics through the N. C. W. C. that the 
funds are being forwarded in goodly sums and are at once 
devoted to the urgent needs of the poor Russian people. 





Anniversary of the 
Charleston Museum 
ROM April 4 to 6 the American Association of 
Museums held its eighteenth annual meeting in 
Charleston, S. C., as this year marked the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Charleston Museum, the 
first institution of its kind in America. This museum was 
established by the Charles-Town Library Society in 1773, 
then passed through various hands until, in 1850, it was 
placed in the building of the College of Charleston under 
what seems to have been the first contract by which a 
museum in our country received municipal support. One 
of the points discussed at this meeting was the launching 
of a nation-wide museum movement. 
The New York 
Catholic Charities 
I N making his new appeal for charity Archbishop 
Hayes thus describes the work already accomplished 
since the institution of the Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of New York was organized three years ago: 

We have expended in three years $2,536,664.06. We have served, 
in the spirit of Christian charity, the widow and the orphan, the 
aged and the homeless, the poor and the outcast, the weak and the 
erring, the sick and the afflicted, the blind and the deaf, the 
mother and the infant, the boy and the girl. We have protected, 
whenever and wherever called upon to do so, the interests of the 
family and of the individual. We have kept in the ministry of 
charity some of our venerable and most efficient institutions and 
agencies of mercy, which were on the verge of closing their doors 
because of inability to meet small deficits. We have reached out 
to the helpless, the starving and the dying in Europe and the Near 
East according to the measure of our resources. We have tried 
to do something that Our Lord’s own words might be realized: 
“My sheep hear my voice: and no man shall pluck them out of 
my hand: and no one can snatch them out of the hand of my 
Father ” (John X, 28-29). 

The special feature of the charities appeal for this year 
is to be the cause of education. A central Catholic high 
school for girls is to be erected at once in the vicinity of 
the Cathedral as merely the beginning of an entire system 
of high schools throughout the archdiocese. The new 
appeal therefore is worded: “ For Catholic Charities and 


Education.” 





The Ages of Faith 
Revived 


T is interesting to note that, in the solemn cortege of 
30,000 people from all parts of the world who formed 

the inspiring procession that followed the body of the 
“ Little Flower,” Sister Teresa of the Child Jesus, in its 
translation from the parish cemetery to the convent chapel 
of the Carmelites of Lisieux, the American flag, too, was 
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unfolded by members of the American Legion. The dele- 
gation in khaki was led by Captain Huffer. Never had 
the little town seen such a gathering. Even official France 
paid reverend homage to the relics of her who is now to 
be elevated to the honors of the altar as Blessed Soeur 
Thérése. It is the consummation devoutly prayed for in 
every nation of the world. Surely the finger of God is 
here. The materialism of our age stands confounded by 
the life of that little child of God and by the power the 
Almighty has given to her intercession. She could say 
of herself, as she did not fear to do, that she had under- 
stood humility of heart, and now we behold her coffin, 
covered with cloth of gold, driven in state through her 
beloved Lisieux, with a colonel and an entire group of 
battalion commanders heading the splendid procession. 
The city was richly decorated, and silent throngs, in pro- 
found reverence, lined the streets for hours. Even the 
accounts of the secular journals read like so many pages 
taken from the annals of the Ages of Faith. Yet all this 
is but the preparation for the great celebration of the 
beatification soon to follow. Again we find verified the 
great canticle of the Maiden of Israel, that God hath 
exalted the humble. 





Vernon Kellogg on 
Human Evolution 


HAT evolutionists are more consciously on the 

defensive is clear from Vernon Kellogg’s “ Where 
Evolution Stands Today,” in a recent issue of the New 
Republic, an article which at present is causing some 
comment. Mr. Kellogg discourses condescendingly, as 
is the wont of evolutionists, on the attacks of anti-evolu- 
tionists, yet puts his finger squarely on the present day 
state of ignorance as to the causes of evolution. Of 
course he passes on to man, and writes of him: “ The 
series from Pithecanthropus to Homo Sapiens is being 
steadily revealed, with every promise of the early future 
filling in of the remaining gaps.” Than which statement 
a clearer perversion of truth can scarcely be found. 
Perhaps he still includes as a missing link the Talgai skull 
of the Australian “ Black Boy,’ murdered in 1848, as do 
Professors Osborn and Gregory in their show case! Mr. 
Kellogg continues: ‘ There has been also, in recent 
times, a notable addition to the proof of man’s relation- 
ship to other animals through physiological discoveries, 
especially those relating to blood characters.” Especially! 
Does not Mr. Kellogg know of Dr. Friedenthal’s retracta- 
tional admission that chemical similarity of blood had 
nothing to do with genetic blood relationship? Does he 
not know that the vaunted similarity is distinctly denied 
by competent hematologists? Especially! We suppose 
he insinuates the “ worn-out tail” or coccyx, which in 
man has five vertebrae; in woman, four; in the Asiatic 
ape, three. Which looks like human devolution! Yet the 
New York Globe said editorially that, by this article, 
“ Vernon Kellogg performs a useful service!” 








